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Waldron,  P.  A. 


Aged  Kendallville  Resident  \ 
Recalls  Pat  From  Lincoln 


(Special  to  The  Journal-Gazette) 
TUfENDALLVILLE,  Feb.  12.— P.  A. 
^  Waldron,  more  than  90  years  old, 
recalled  today  on  Lincoln's  birthday 
anniversary  that  the  great  emanci- 
pator once  smiled  at  him  and  patted 
his  shoulder  at  a  Fort  Wayne  rail- 
road station  where  the  president's 
train  had  stopped  a  few  minutes 
while  en  route  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Waldron,  a  Kendallville  resi- 
dent many  years,  said  he  was  but 
a  child  and  that  after  begging  a  ride 
to  Fort  Wayne  on  a  stage  coach  he 
and  the  coach  driver,  a  200-pound 
man,  pushed  their  way  through  a 
huge  throng  to  reach  the  train  plat- 
form. The  driver  boosted  him  up  as 
Lincoln  appeared,  Mr.  Waldron  re- 
called and  the  president  smiled,  asked 
his  name  and  patted  his  shoulder. 


WABASH,  Feb.  12.— Only  the  plac- 
ing of  wreaths  at  the  base  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Vnonument  on  the 
courthouse  lawn  in  Wabash  on  next 
Sunday  will  mark  the  annual  Boy 
Scout  observance  of  the  birthday  of 
the  Civil  war  president. 


In  previous  years  Scouts  from  the 
entire  Meshingomesia  area,  including 
Wabash,  Grant,  Howard  and  Black- 
ford counties,  have  assembled  here  on 
the  Sunday  closest  to  February  12  to 
take  part  in  an  elaborate  program  in- 
cluding speeches  at  the  statue  and  a 
religious  service  in  a  local  church.  Be- 
cause tire  rationing  necessarily  would 
cut  down  participation  this  year  it 
was  decided  to  cut  the  program  to  the 
minimum.  Wreaths  will  be  sent  from] 
each  troop  in  the  area  and  the  usual' 
flag  raising  will  be  held.  Small  rep- 
resentations from  each  group  are  ex- 
pected to  participate. 

HUNTINGTON,  Feb.  12.— The  Ki- 
wanis  club  observed  Lincoln's  birth- 
day today  with  an  address  by  George 
M.  Eberhart,  local  attorney  and  Lin- 
coin  student,  who  reviewed  the  life 
of  the  Civil  war  president  and  paid 
tribute  to  his  character.  Mr.  Eberhart 
said  that  until  1917  Napoleon  was  the 
most  written  about  man  in  the  world, 
but  since  that  year  Lincoln  has  been 
More  than  5,500  books  and  pamphlet; 
written  in  28  different  languages 
about  Lincoln  are  on  library  shelves 
he  said. 


The  stories  reproduced  on 
this  pape  were  taken  from  Fort 
Wayne's  pioneer  newspaper,  the 
Weekly  Sentinel,  at  the  time 
Fort  Wayne's  pioneer  brewery, 
Centlivre,  started  operations  in 
1862.  Preserved  on  micro-film. 


Most  of  the  stories,  with 
exception  of  the  picture  of 
brewery,  appeared  as  they 
here  reproduced. 


the  Journal- Gazette 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Augu 


at  the  time  C.  L.  Centlivre 
opened  his  French  Brewery,  the 
news  of  the  day  in  Fort  Wayne 
was  President  Lincoln's  proc- 

completion  of  a  hotel,  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  professional 
baseball  team,  and  the  naming 
of  Fort   Wayne   as  a  division 

Central  Railroad. 


Weekly  Sentinel 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


PRESIDENT  ABE  LINCOLN  TO  FREE  SLAVES 


AND 

RE  ADY  TO  DO  BUSINESS 


Charles  L.  Centlivre,  who 
arrived  in  our  city  several 
months  ago  and  announced 
his  intention  to  found  a  brew- 
ery business,  has  completed 
construction  on  his  brewery 
and  is  ready  to  start  brewing 


Mr.  Centlivre  wisely  picked 
a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Joseph.river  for  his  new  enter- 
prise and  has  erected  a  one- 
story  frame  building  on  the 

Since  Mr.  Centlivre  is  no 
stranger  to  the  brewery  busi- 


FORT  WAYNE  NAMED 
DIVISION  POINT- 
ON  PENNSYLVANIA 
CENTRAL  R.  R. 


Construction  of 
Aveline  House 
Completed 

After  three  years  of  effoj 
Francis  S.  Aveline  compj 
the  construction  of 
line  House  at  the 
corner  of  Ber 
streets. 

The  four-stor; 
ture  is  the  large 
region  and  a 
great  city. 

However,  the 
finished  and 
opened  for  want  of  mei 
furnish  it.  This  being  so,  are 
there  no  moneyed  men  here 
to  aid  the  opening?  The  edifice 
is  a  credit  to  the  city  and 
without  being  opened  is  only 
a  thing  of  beauty. 


Fort  Wayne 
hailed  the  mers 
burgh,  Fort> 
cago  Railn 
sylva 
provj 

thy 


THE  PRESIDENT  PROCLAIMS, 

EMANCIPATION 
TO  TAKE  PLACE  ON  HJ 
OP  JANUARY 


Sept.  27,  1862.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  today  issued 
his  long-awaited  Emancipation 
Proclamation  which,  in  effect, 
orders  the  freeing  of  the  slaves 
January  1,  1863. 

The  proclamation  i 
part: 

"That  on  the  first 
January,  1 863,  all  pers 
as  slaves  within 
any  designated 
the  people  whei 
be  in  rebel' 
United  Statj 
— f 
FREE 
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The  new  grain  handling  building,  pari  of 
the  modernization  and  expansion  program. 


secreta 


YEARS  OF  PROGRESS. 
$1,500,000  MODERNIZATION  AND 
EXPANSION  PROGRAM  COMPLETED. 


OLD  CROWN  MODERNIZATION 


New  Buildings  and  Equipment 
Make  Brewery  Most  Modern 


Quick  and  accurate  control  in  cooking  and  mashing  the  grains  and 
cooking  the  wort  in  the  brew  kettle  is  a  vital  requirement  in 
producing  beer  and  ale  of  uniform  quality  and  flavor.  Old  Crown's 
entire  boiler  plant  ,<  above  I  was  switched  from  coal  to  oil  to  give 
more  sensitive  water  and  steam  temperature  control  not  only  for 
the  cooking  and  mashing  process  but  for  the  exacting  brewing 


w.-ll 


Modern  in  every  respect,  the 
renovated  hrewerv  is  the  second 
in  the  world  and  the  first  in  In- 
diana to  operate  a  bottling  plant 
here  no  human  hands  touch  the 
bottle  or  can  during  the  entire 

for 

dling  of  grains  used  in 
Old  Crown  Beer  and  Ale.  From 
time  they  arrive  until  they 
delivered    to   the  mashing 
;,   these  choice    grains  are 
ied  through  ail  preparatory 
processing  by  means  of  a  pneu- 
atic  conveyor  system. 
These,   and   other  mudeini/.i- 
>n  features  installed  at  Cent- 
re were  made  to  fui  tli«  1  pm- 


Refrigeration,  too.  is  most  impor 
refrigeration  machinery  insures  correct  temperatures  during  the 
brewing  operations,  such  as  cooling,  fermenting,  filtering,  and  the 
all-important  -Lazy-Ageing"  processes.  Throughout  the  entire  brew- 
ing process,  the  distinctive  flavor  and  quality  of  Old  Crown  Beer 
and  Ale  must  be  painstakingly  protected. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Another  guarantee  o!"  absolute  uniforr 
product  is  this  latest  type  automatic  hop  strainer  which  assure 
straining  hop  solids  from  each  and  every  brew  in  exactly  the  sami 
length  of  time  and  under  same  conditions  giving  Old  Crown  Bee 
and  Ale  a  new  uniform  delicacy  of  hop  flavor,  not  too  'bitter  no 


-hr.-lh'lt  ll.'IV 


To 


the 


Fort  Wayne  area  lor  Old  Crown 
Beer  and  Ale,  brewing  and  stor- 
age facilities  were  greatly  in- 
croascd.  By  installing  huge  bins 
in  the  $700,000  building  housing 
the  grain  storage  and  handling 
equipment,  the  plant's  storage 
capacity  was  increased  by  eight 
carloads,   or   20,000    bushels  of 


ROUSSEAU  BROS. 

Ptymoulh-DeSoto 
Anthony  2133 


FOX  AUTO  SERVICE 


JERRY  SWANSON, 


BROUWER  TIRE  & 
BATTERY  SERVICE 


Brewing 

creased  by  the  installation  of  30 
large  tanks  in  the  new  ferment- 
ing cellar  and  the  beer  storage 
cellar  where  Old  Crown's  time- 
consuming  "Lazy -Ageing"  proc- 
ess takes  place.  The  15  tanks 
in  each  cellar  are  lined  with 
"Lastiglass."  a  recent  scientific 
development  designed  especially 
lor  the  brewing  industry. 

Consistent  demand  lor  Old 
Crown  also  necessitated  a  40  per 
cent  increase  in  filled  beer  ease 
storage  facilities.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  a  two-story  addi- 
tion to  the  warehouse  as  part  of 
the  $275,000  bottling  house  pro- 

The  completion  of  this  $1,500,- 
000  program  is  part  of  Cent- 
livre's  pledge  that  the  plant  will 
always  be  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  only  that  amount 
of  Old  Crown  which 
uUra-moder 


This  new  grain  dryer  enables  Ccntlivre  to  return-  to  farms  for 
stock  feed  about  one-third  of  all  grains  used  in  brewing  Old 
Crown's  famous  beer  and  ale.  Following  the  mashing  operation, 
these  "spent"  grains  are  separated  from  the  wort  (clear  amber 
liquid  that  later  becomes  beer  or  ale)  and  processed  through  this 
dryer.  This  type  of  feed,  rich  in  protein,  is  prized  by  farmers 
because  the  brewing  process  increases  the  raw-  grain's  nutritive 
value  almost  three  times. 


the 


Congratulations*, 
tit 


The  progress  and  achievement  of  the  Centlivre  Brewing 
Corporation  over  the  past  8*8  years  is  a  credit  to  com- 
pany and  community.  Sincerest  congratulations  from 
your  printing  suppliers. 


WM.  A.  DIDIER  &  SONS 

Letterpress — Lithographing 
613  High  Street  Anthony  3313 
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CHARLES  L.  PUCKETT 
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CLEARY  &  BAILEY 


CUMMINGS  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

306  East  Columbia  St. 


Lincoln  Never  in  Fort 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  chanced  to 
come  to  Fort  Wayne,  though  he  stopped 
at  Indianapolis  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  also  on  at  least  0119  occasion  in  Lafa- 
yette and  Princeton. 

While  Lincoln  was  never  privileged  to 
come  to  Fort  Wayne,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was. 
She  was  passing  through  here  shortly 
after  Lincoln's  assassination  and  stopped 


Wayne  But  Wife  Was 

off  for  lunch,  eating  with  other  passen- 
gers at  a  restaurant  then  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Baker  and  Harrison  sts. 
One  of  the  other  passengers  was  Sen. 
Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  not  been  especially  friendly  toward 
Lincoln,  but  who  accorded  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  all  the  courtesy  and  gallantry 
due  the  widow  of  a  President,  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  her  right  to  a  President's 
widow's  pension,  which  he  later  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  for  her. 

While  Lincoln  had  never  been  here,  he 
appointed  two  Fort  Wayne  men  to  posts 
of  responsibility  in  his  administration. 
Hugh  McCulloch,  who  previously  had 
served  as  Controller  of  Currency,  was 
later  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  John  W.  Dawson,  editor  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Daily  Times,  was  named 
Territorial  Governor  of  Utah. 

In  Lincoln's  boyhood  much  of  the  trav- 
eling was  done  by  horseback  and  it  was 
thus  that  he  did  not  get  about  very  much 
in  his  adopted  state  until  he  had  grown 
up.  When  he  stopped  in  Lafayette  years 
later  he  vividly  recalled  how  he  had,  as 
a  boy,  ridden  "a  flea-bitten  gray  mare  40 
miles  from  my  home  to  Princeton  with 
a  bunch  of  wool  to  be  carded,"  and  of 
how  he  chanced  to  see  the  most  bewi tell- 
ingly pretty  girl  he  had  even  seen.  He 
said  he  remembered  her  for  years  but 
was  never  able  to  get  back  to  Princeton 
to  see  whether  she  was  still  there. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Indiana  had  a 
part  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  speculate  that  it  might  have 
had  a  greater  part  had  he  again  met  the 
girl  in  Princeton,  had  married  her  and 
settled  there. 


Fort  Wayne  Journal -Gazette 
August  8,  1957 


Landmark  Sold 
To  fluto  Agency 

The  railroad  station  which  once 
played  host  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
widow  of  the  16th  President  and 
only  member  of  the  famous  family 
ever  to  visit  Fort  Wayne,  will  soon 
become  an  automobile  body  shop. 

Richard  W.  Grieger  of  the  local 
C.  A.  Grieger  Chevrolet  agency 
yesterday  announced  the  firm  had 
purchased  the  historic  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad 
.depot  for  about  $50,000. 

The  brick  passenger  depot,  built 
a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  is  located  between  Clin- 
ton and  CalhOun  Streets  on  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  which  sold  the 
property. 

On  Mrs.  Lincoln's  stopover  at 
the  station  shortly  after  the  War 
Between  the  States,  she  happened 
to  meet  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Charles  Sumner,  in  a 
nearby  restaurant  and  their  con- 
versation that  day  led  to  Sumner's 
later  fight  for  a  pension  for  wid- 
ows of  Presidents. 

Other  notable  events  for  which 
the  station  provided  the  scene 
were  a  campaign  stop  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  a  violent  battle 
during  the  railroad  strike  of  1877, 
a  time  when  troops  had  to  be 
called  from  Chicago  to  halt  the 
Fort  Wayne  rioting. 


'A.  Lincoln  Was  Here 

For  many  years  historians  said 
Fort  Wayne  never  was  visited  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Recent  research 
reveals  Lincoln  was  here  not  once, 
but  twice.  The  visits  were  fleeting. 

The  facts  came  to  light  in  a 
centennial  monograph  titled 
"Cooper  Union  Legends  Scruti- 
nized," written  by  Dr.  Louis 
A.  Warren,  director  emeritus 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation.  The  monograph 
appears  in  the  current  edition 
of  "Lincoln  Lore." 

It  was  slightly  over  a  year  ago 
that  Dr.  Warren  came  across  a 
six-line  item  in  Dawson's  Daily 
News  of  Fort  Wayne  of  Feb.  23, 
1860  which  said:  "Hon.  Abe  Lin- 
coln and  wife  came  from  the  west 
this  city,  went  east.  'Old  Abe' 
(Toledo)  W.  (Wabash)  &  W.  (West- 
ern) R.  R.  and  changing  cars  at 
this  city,  went  east.  'Old  Abe' 
looks  like  as  if  his  pattern  had 
been  a  mighty  ugly  one." 

Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  New 
York  where  he  would  make  his 
famous  Cooper  Union  speech,  but 
his  presence  in  Fort  Wayne  that 
early  morning  did  not  jibe  with 
previous  versions  of  the  route  tak- 
en by  Lincoln.  Historians  had  ac- 
\  cepted  an  earlier  account  that  he 
bad  gone  by  way  of  Chicago, 
thence  to  Philadelphia  via  the 
Pennsvylania  Railroad. 

The  depot  where  Lincoln 
waited  in  Fort  Wayne  for  the 
eastbound  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  train  still 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  Clin- 
ton Street  immediately  north 
of  the  elevation.  Unfortunately, 
for  posterity,  there  were  no 
photographers  to  record  his 
actions  as  he  waited  for  his 
train. 

Editor  Dawson  did  not  know  it, 
but  he  might  have  started  a  scan- 
dal by  reporting  that  Lincoln  was 
traveling  with  his  wife.  He  wasn't. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  remained  in  Spring- 
field, but  there  were  a  woman  and 
her  small  son  traveling  with  Lin- 
coln. 

She  was  Mrs.  Stephen  Smith,  a 
Springfield  resident  who  was  a  sis- 
ter-in-law of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sister. 
When  Lincoln  heard  she  was  plan- 
ning a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  he 
suggested  that  she  wait  and  travel 
with  him  so  he  could  help  her 
with  her  son  Dudley.  Mrs.  Smith's 
reminiscences  were  published  in 
1895  and  dealt  briefly  with  the 
tiring  trip  to  Philadelphia. 


Mary  Todd  Lincoln  had 
packed  a  lunch  basket  for  her 
husband.  He  ate  from  the  bas- 
ket for  three  days.  Mrs.  Smith 
also  had  her  basket.  There 
were  no  sleeping  cars,  so  what 
sleep  the  travelers  got  was 
caught  while  they  rode  the 
straight,  hard   coach  seats. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  had  refused  to  al- 
low her  husband  to  take  his  dis- 
reputable-looking valise  with  him, 
po  he  took  hers.  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
called that  Lincoln  was  worried 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  identify 
his  wife's  suitcase  at  the  end  of 
the  trip. 

j  Dr.  Warren's  scrutiny  of  the  Coo- 
per Union  Legends  probably  was 
prompted  by  the  recent  appear- 
ance of  a  book  by  Andrew  A.  Free- 
man, "Abraham  Lincoln  Goes  to 
f^ew  York."  Dr.  Warren  points 
out  that  his  monograph  is  not  a  re- 
view of  Freeman's  book. 

I      One  legend  that  doesn't  hold 
/    up  is  that  Lincoln  went  via 
j    Chicago  where  he  left  a  copy 
I    of  the  manuscript  with  Joseph 
Medill  and  Charles  H.  Kay  of 
the    Chicago    Tribune.  Many 
I    years  later  Medill  made  a  talk 
in  Washington  in  which  he  said 
he  made  about  40  changes  in 
Lincoln's  speech. 

J  "When  the  speech  was  finally 
, delivered,"  Medill  continued,  "it 
jwas  exactly  word  for  word  with 
j  the  original  copy  which  Lincoln 
I  gave  us." 

Since  Lincoln  did  not  go  by  the 
I  way  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Warren  quite 
charitable  assumes  Medill  con- 
fused the  Cooper  Union  speech 
with  papers  used  during  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. 


Lincoln's   return   trip   to  I 
Springfield  was  not  the  quiet,  , 
almost  anonymous  journey  the 
eastbound  ride  had  been.  Aft- 
er his  speech  political  leaders  j 
gave  him  no  rest.  He  was  of-  i 
fered  $10,000  a  year  to  be-  j 
come  general  counsel  for  the 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  A 
political  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  prevailed  on  him  to 
address  "the  natives"  of  Han- 
cock, N.  Y.,  the  editor's  home 
town.  The  whistle  stop  speeches 
became  more  frequent  as  he 
came  west. 


Lincoln  left  New  York  on  the  j 
Erie  Railroad.  At  Toledo  he  board- 
ed the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  West- 
em  on  March  13.  At  5:20  p.m.  of 
that  day  he  once  again  passed 
through  Fort  Wayne,  though  there 
js  no  record  of  his  making  a  plat- 
form appearance  here. 

In  closing  his  monograph,  Dr. 
Warren  refers  to  the  Cooper  Union 
speech  this  way: 

"The  significance  of  this  out- 
standing gem  of  Lincoln's  political 
oratory  would  seem  to  demand 
that  the  Copper  Union  speech 
should  be  Placed  in  an  historical 
L*Hn£.  Although  the  address  was 


written  100  years  ago,  there  should 
be  an  attempt  to  weed  out  the 
purety  legendary  stories  that  pre- 
vent a  dear  understanding  of  the 
writing  and  delivery  of  the  ad- 
dress, as  well  as  a  true  picture  of 
the  events  associated  with  the 
masterpiece." 


Journal  Gazette 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
April   23,   19  61 


WHERE  LINCOLN  WAS  HANGED  —  Lincoln  was  not  Fort  Wayne's  choice  for 
the  presidency  and  a  straw  figure  of  the  Emancipator  was  hanged  in  effigy  here 
during  a  campaign  visit  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  Oct.  2,  1860.  But  all  this  was 
before  Fort  Sumter.  The  building  is  the  old  courthouse. 

WHEN  TEST  CAME: 

Anti-Lincoln  City 
Strong  For  Union 


After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  patriotism  saturated 
the  veins  of  Fort  Waynians  like  rare,  old  wine. 

It  was  a  strange  reaction  for  a  community  which  had 
tossed  an  effigy  of  Abe  Lincoln  into  the  St.  M.'rys 


Indiana  Volunteers  under  Capt. 
Segur.  They  saw  action  at  Phi- 
Jippi,  W.  Va.  on  June  1  of  that 
>ear  and  at  Bealington  and  Car- 
nck  s  Kord.  Henry  W.  Lawton 
was    the    orderly    sergeant  of 


It  was  a  strange  reaction  for  a  community  which  had 
tossed  an  effigy  of  Abe  Lincoln  Into  the  St.  M;irys 
River  during  a  political  rally  Oct.  2,  1860. 
But  when  the  test  came,  Al- 


len County  and  Fort  Wayne 
pledged  to  supply  three  times 
as  many  men  as  the  first  In- 
diana call  might  require. 

'Black  Republicans'  the 
crowds  had  shouted  when  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas  came  to  Fort 
Wayne  in  his  campaign  against 
the  'railsplitter  of  the  Sanga- 
mon'. 

During  the  rally,  a  huge 
saw  log  was  produced  to  rep- 
resent Lincoln,  and  six  oxen 
were  needed  to  move  it  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
It  was  derisively  rolled  into 
the  water. 

Douglas  headed  the  parade 
In  the  family  carriage  of  Fred- 
eric Nirdlinger  and  for  two  hours 
the  throng  passed  by  the  old 
courthouse.  When  a  float  chal- 
lenging the  'black  Republicans' 
halted  before  the  home  of  a  rabid 
abolitionist,  the  wife  came  out 
on  the  porch  "most  unwisely  .  .  . 
and  with  angry  words  raised  her 
fist  against  this  rovocation," 
Mrs.  Bessie  K.  Roberts,  noted 
Fort  Wayne  historian  and  author 
reports  from  her  research. 

Douglas  spoke  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  near  the  old  Meth- 
odist College.  Among  other 
things,  he  declared  "why  can- 
not this  nation  endure  forever 
as  our  fathers  made  it,  divided 
into  free  states  and  slave  states 
with  the  right  on  the  act  of  each 
to  have  slavery  as  long  as  it 
chooses?" 

A  Straw  Figure 
Burned  On  Square 

And  that  night  a  straw  figure 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  hanged 
in  effigy  on  the  courthouse 
square! 

Allen  County  cast  3,224 
votes  for  Douglas;  2,522  for 
Lincoln;  42  for  Breckenridge 
and  32  for  Bell. 

And  when  the  fever  of  the  elec- 
tion had  passed,  leading  citizens 
gathered  at  Colerick  Hall  on  Co- 
lumbia Street  to  affirm  their 
support  of  the  Lincoln  govern- 
ment. "Indiana  for  the  union  — 
first  last  and  always"  was  the 
slogan  adoped. 

The  gathering  represented  all, 
classes  and  political  beliefs. 

On  April  15,  1861,  three  days 
after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon,  Mayor  Randall  called  a 
mass  meeting  at  Hedekin  Hall 
to  clarify  the  community's  posi- 
tion in  the  national  crisis. 

Allen  Hamilton  and  Jesse  L. 
Williams  were  named  vice  chair- 
men of  a  civic  group  and  War- 
ren H.  Withers,  secretary.  A  res- 
olutions committee  composed  of 
Hugh  McCulloch,  A.  P.  Edger- 
ton,  Samuel  Hanna,  Hugh  B. 
Reed,  Joseph  Breckenridge,  Pli- 
ny Hoagland  and  Lott  S.  Bayless 


our  national  affairs,  there 
should  be  one  party  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  that 
party  should  stand  pledged 
before  the  country  to  uphold 
and  sustain,  by  all  means 
in  its  power,  the  nation- 
al administration;  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  laws  pre- 
serving the  public  property 
and  vindicating  the  honor  of 
the  flag." 

It  was  here  that  Allen  County 
pledged  to  treble  the  state  quo- 
ta for  fighting  men. 

With  their  names  heading  as 
many  lists,  Maj.  William  H. 
Link,  Capt.  George  Humphrey 
and  Capt.  William  P.  Segur  be- 
gan the  enrollment  of  volun- 
teers. Enlistment  offices  were 
set  up,  including  one  in  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  Canal  revenue  of- 
fice. 

The  first  local  troops  in  the 
field  were  those  of  Co.  E,  Ninth 


lippi,  W.  Va.  on  June  1  of  that 
year  and  at  Bealington  and  Car- 
rick's  Ford.  Henry  W.  Lawtcm 

was  the  orderly  sergeant  of 
Co.  E. 

Five  days  after  the  shells  ex- 
ploded over  Fort  Sumter,  anoth- 
er patriotic  demonstration  was 
held  at  the  Wabash  Railroad 
shops  where  a  flag  was  raised,  to 
remain  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

The  First  Troops 
Leave  For  Battle 

The  Fourth  of  July  came  and 
the  departure  of  local  troops  was 
the  incentive  for  another  public 
gathering.  Hugh  McCulloch  was 
the  orator,  Samuel  Edsall  mar- 
shall  of  the  parade,  and  in  the 
line  of  march  were  the  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad's 
artillery  company,  the  St.  Joe 
Rangers,  the  Washington  Invinci- 
bles  and  all  existing  fire  compa- 
nies. 
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Military   units   formed  at 
the  start  of  hostilities  bore 
he  names  of  Capt.  George- 
Continued  On  Page  EE. 
Continued  From  Pag* Te 
Humphreys,    Capt.    \y  1 
Link,  Capt.  Orrin  D.  Hurl' 
the  Fort  Wayne  Rifles,  the 
George  Fitzsimmons.  Lt. 
Henry  W.  Lavvton.  Lt.  E  B 
Strubley,   CaP*-   <L   M.  Sil- 
vers   and    Capt.  Tannehill. 
Jne  names   remained  with  | 
them  only   until   they  had 
been  assigned  to  field  forces. 


«c^M-auea  recruiting  center  was 
established  at  Camp  Allen,  op- 
posite the  present  Swinney  Park 
Organized  here  were  the  30th 
I  Regiment   under  Col.   Sion  S 
Bass  on  Aug.  20,  1861;  12th  In- 
diana Infantry,  Col.  Link-  44th 
Regiment,  Col.  Hugh  B.  Reed  on 
Nov    22.  1861;   the  74th  Regi- 
n  , nt'  organ,2ed  in  1862  under 
col.  Thomas  Morgan;  the  88th 
Kegiment,  summer  of  1862  Col 
George   Humphrey;    the  100th 
Regiment.   Col.   San  ford  J. 
Stoughton  and  the  llth  Indiana 
Battery,  both  in  1862. 

That  was  the  reaction  to 
Fort  Sumter,  strangely 
enough,  In  a  community 
which  had  cast  its  political 
lot  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas! 


Fort  Wayne's  Contacts  With  Abraham  Lincoln 
By 

R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
Lincoln  Library-fftaseum 
of 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  Inc. 


Although  Abraham  Lincoln  resided  in  Indiana  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  years  (1316-1830),  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  as  a  youth  living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
he  ever  had  occasion  to  hear  about  or  refer  to  the  then 
budding  village  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Lincoln  did  have  occasion  to  mention  Fort  Wayne  in 
a  speech  on  the  -Presidential  Question"  made  before  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  July  2?,  I8k&. 
The  address  bore  the  sub-title?    "General  Taylor  and 
The  Veto,"    delivered  in  a  politically  sarcastic  but 
humorous  vein,  Congressman  Lincoln* s  address  was  an 
attack  on  General  Lewis  Cass  whom  the  Democrat  ooliti- 
elans  were  grooming  for  the  Presidency,    in  dealing 
with  Cass*  oiany  charges  against  the  public  treasury, 
Lincoln  mentioned  his  opponent* s  excessive  fees  as 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  which  included  the 
agencies  at  Piqua,  Ohio?  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  and 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  time  Lincoln 
ever  mentioned  Fort  Wayne  in  a  speech ,  and  apparently 
no  other  letter  is  extant,  or  perhaps  ever  existed,  in 
which  the  addressee  was  a  resident  of  Fort  Wayne. 

For  many  years  the  staff  of  the  Library-Museuoi  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  searched  unsuccess- 


fully  for  some  record  of  a  visit  by  Lincoln  to  Fort 
Wayne.    Perhaps  this  search  would  have  been  forever 
futile  had  not  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  search 
of  material  for  his  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago"  column 
discovered  a  six  line  news  item  in  Dawson* s  Daily 
News  of  Fort  Wayne  for  February  23,  i860.  The 
brief  notice  is  significant: 

"Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  wife  came  from 
the  West  this  morning  at  1  o'clock,  on 
the  T.  W.  &  W.  R.  R. ,  and  changing  cars 
at  this  city  ,  went  east*     'Old  Abe* 
looked  as  if  his  pattern  had  been  a  eighty 
ugly  one." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  brief  news  item 
clearly  Identifies  "Old  Abe"  as  the  prairie  lawyer 
of  Soringfield,  Illinois. 

It  was  Dr.  Louis  A.  warren,  former  Director 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  who  was 
able  to  unravel  certain  confusing  statements  made 
by  the  Fort  Wayne  reporter.    For  example,  the  state- 
ment that  Lincoln's  wife  accompanied  him  is  known  to 
be  erroneous.    The  lady  in  question  was  Mrs.  Stephen 
Smith,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  infant  son,  Dudley. 
Her  husband  was  a  brother  of  Clark  M.  Smith  who  had 
married  Ann  Todd,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She 
traveled  as  far  as  Philadelphia  with  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
that  he  might  assist  her  with  her  baggage  and  small 
son.    Mrs.  Smith  reached  her  destination  at  1:00  A.M. 
Saturday,  and  Lincoln  continued  his  journey  to  New 
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York  City  the  same  morning. 

Lincoln  was  enroute  to  Hew  York  City  to  deliver  his 
Cooper  Union  Address,  which  was  scheduled  for  the  even- 
ing 0f  February  27,  I860.    His  train  left  Springfield, 
Illinois  at  10:15  A.  M.  on  Wednesday,  February  22nd. 
Traveling  on  a  Toledo,  Wabash  St  Western  train,  he 
arrived  in  Fort  Wayne  one  hour  late,  although  there 
was  ample  time  to  catch  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  train  at  1:12  A.M.  (Thursday).  His 
route  of  travel  through  Indiana  from  State  Line  to 
Fort  Wayne  included  the  larger  cities  of  Lafayette  and 
Logansport. 

The  discovery  of  the  Dawson  Daily  News  item  will 
necessitate  the  re-writing  of  history  so  far  as  this 
significant  event  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  is  concerned. 
Earlier  biographers  and  historians  were  of  the  opinion 
that  Lincoln  traveled  to  the  East  frotti  Chicago,  Illinois, 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  its  connecting  lines 
for  Philadelphia.    With  the  wrong  route  in  mind  Lincoln 
biographers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  while 
in  Chicago  Lincoln  left  his  Cooper  Union  Address 
manuscript  for  correction  with  Joseph  Medill  and  Charles 
H.  Ray,  editors  of  the  Tribune.    This  error  was  further 
compounded  many  years  later  when  Medill,  speaking  as 
a  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  the  nation's  Capital, 
was  reported  by  The  Washington  Post  to  have  said,  in 


reference  to  the  purported  incident,  that  he  made 
"about  40  changes"  in  the  Lincoln  Address  manuscript. 
Kedill  also  was  reported  to  have  said  that  "...the 
others  to  whom  the  address  had  been  submitted  were 
equally  careful,  and  they  made  several  amraendmsnts. " 
Medill  was  also  quoted    as  having  said  that  '•when 
the  speech  was  finally  delivered,  it  was  exactly 
word  for  word  with  the  original  copy  which  Lincoln 
gave  us. "! 

Lincoln *s  Cooper  Union  Address  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  speeches  of  his  political  career. 
Its  delivery  in  Hew  fork  City,  along  with  subsequent 
speeches  that  he  delivered  in  Hew  England,  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  receive  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  May  of  i860. 

With  many  speaking  engagements  to  fill,  Lincoln 
hoped  to  return  to  Springfield  on  Monday,  March/  12th, 
but  he  found  this  schedule  impossible.    Leaving  Mew  Tor 
City  over  the  Erie  Road  h®  boarded  the  Toledo,  ".'abash 
and  Western  train  at  Toledo  on  Tuesday,  March  13th, 
and  he  passed  through  Fort  Wayne  at  5:20  P.M.  This 
time  there  was  no  Dawson  Daily  Jews  roan  at  the  rail- 
road station  to  report  the  movement  of  this  now  dis- 
tinguished visitor.    Lincoln  arrived  in  Springfield 
at  6:50  A.M.  Wednesday  morning,  March  l*tth. 

The  only  building  in  Fort  Wayne  associated  with 
Lincoln  is  the  old  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
railway  station  constructed  in  the  year  I858.    It  is 
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located  south  of  the  center  of  the  100  block  of  East 
Baker  Street  facing  the  bank  of  th©  Pennsylvania 
elevation.    Now  the  property  of  C.  A,  Grieger,  Tr>c. 
the  structure  will  be  razed  this  fall  or  next  spring. 
This  hurried  round-trip  through  Indiana  did  not 
afford  Lincoln  very  many  opportunities  to  recall 
familiar  scenes  or  to  make  important  contacts  with 
Hoosier  politicians.    However,  never  had  a  journey 
been  more  profitable  for  a  budding  presidential 
candidate  than  this  trip  to  New  York  City  to  deliver 
the  Cooper  Union  speech. 

While  Lincoln  visited  Fort  Wayne  on  only  one 
(round-trip)  occasion,  a  great  many  legends  and 
traditions  about  Lincoln  and  his  campaigns  for  the 
Presidency  have  been  related  by  older  citizens  01 
the  city  and  community.     The  Journal- 3azette  of 
February  13,  1942  published  a  story  about  a  ninety 
year  old  Kendallville,  Indiana  man  named  P.  A. 
Waldron  who  recalled  "'that  the  great  emancipator 
once  smiled  at  him  and  patted  his  shoulder  at  a  Fort 
Wayne  railway  station  where  the  President's  train  had 
stopped  a  few  minutes  while  en  route  from  Chicago  to 
Washington. " 

Although  the  late  Mr.  Caldron's  reminiscences 
are  somewhat  garbled  in  relation  to  the  established 
facts,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  seen  Lincoln 
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catch  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  train  at 
1:12  A.  M.  (Thursday)  on  February  23,  I860.    Such  a 
statement,  however,  is  puzzling  because  Lincoln  in  Feb- 
ruary i860  had  hardly  assumed  the  role  of  "Great  Emanci- 
pator" or  affected  the  "Father  Abraham"  image. 

The  local  political  accounts  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1360  reveal  that  Fort  Wayne  was  a  Stephen 
A.  DoukIss  town    nd  was  rather  boisterous  in  the  support 
of  its  favorite  candidate.    Several  years  ago  the  oral 
reminiscences  of  George  W.  StoVer,  an  early  resident  of 
Ossian  and  Fort  Wayne,  ware  written  down  and  made  available 
to  the  Foundation  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  James  Stover, 
1*516  Smith  Street,  of  this  city.    They  follow: 

"Back  in  I860  the  Fockhill  House  was  Fort  Wayne's  newest 
hotel.    The  first  one  T.T.as  the  Hediken  House  on  Parr  Street.  We 
knew  the  Rockhill  House  as  the  old  part  of  the  St.  Joseph  Hospi- 
tal, at  the  corner  of  Main  %  Broadway.    Perhaps,  you  will  re- 
member that  a  little  iron  balcony  extended  over  Main  Street. 
(This  building  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  section  of 
the  Hospital.) 

"Stephen  A.  Douglas  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  i860,  campaigning 
against  Lincoln.    He  stayed  at  the  Rockhill  House  and  made  a 
five  minute  speech  from  that  balcony.    Later  his  "Speech  of  the 
day*  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  River  just  south  of  the  Main 
Street  bridge,  where  bleachers  were  built  to  take  care  of  the 
crowd.    That  was  a  gala  day! 
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"Father  Stover  was  a  small  boy  then.    He  often  told  us  the  story e 
His  foster  father  brought  him  all  the  way  from  Bluffton  over  the  old 
plank  road.    They  started  long  before  dawn  so  that  they'd  arrive  in 
time  for  the  parade. 

'♦It  was  a  wonderful  parade!    It  started  at  the  Courthouse  and 
went  all  the  way  to  the  Main  Street  bridge.    Bands  played,  and  all  the 
people  applauded  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    Somewhere  about  half  way  along 
the  line  of  march,  there  was  a  great  commotion  and  a  float  broke  into 
the  parade.    It  was  a  huge  hay-wagon,  and  on  it  was  a  tall,  lanky 
young  man  dressed  to  represent  Abe  Lincoln,  and  he  was  splitting 
rails.    The  float  was  so  clever  and  realistic  that  it  was  stealing 
the  show.    Of  course,  it  moved  very  slowly  as  it  was  drawn  by  two 
teams  of  oxen.    Something  must  be  done  as  it  was  breaking  the  parade 
in  two. 

"Main  Street  was  a  narrow  grass  grown  road.    The  float  moved 
so  slowly,  and  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  the  rest  of  the  parade 
could  not  pass  it.    But,  the  grass  helped  to  solve  the  problem.  Some 
enterprising  person  thought  of  salt,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  grass 
beside  the  road.    The  oxen  pulled  out  of  line  of  the  parade  to  lick 
the  salt,  and  no  amount  of  urging  could  get  them  to  move  on.  The 
parade  moved  on  to  its  destination  where  the  Speech  was  to  b®  made,  and 
quite  a  political  rally  took  place.    It  turned  out  to  b©  Stephen 
Douglas*  day,  .  •  •  but  as  we  all  remember,  Lincoln  was  successful  and 
at  the  inaugurations  became  our  President." 

Other  stories  have  been  related  about  that  October  2nd  day  in 
I860  when  Douglas  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  his  canvass  against  the  "Rail- 
splitter  of  the  Sangamon."    It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion  a  huge 
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sawlogf  intended  to  represent  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  flung  into  the  St. 
Mary's  River  as  a  defiant  gesture  of  derision  against  the  Republican 
candidate.    Apparently,  the  sawlog  was  a  part  of  a  political  float 
which  was  intended  as  a  challenge  to  the  "Black  Republicans. ,f  How- 
ever, it  is  saii  that  only  one  protest  was  made.    That  occurred  when 
the  float  halted  before  the  house  of  a  rabid  abolitionist  whose  wife 
came  out  on  the  porch  "most  unwisely  .  .  .  and  with  angry  words  raised 
her  fist  against  this  provocation." 

The  boisterous  political  activity  continued  all  day  in  Fort  Wayne, 
and** at  sunset  there  was  a  hue  and  cry,  'Everybody  to  the  Court  House.*" 
This  time  a  straw  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  hanged  in  effigy. 

On  November  6,  i860,  election  day,  the  people  of  Allen  County  and 
Fort  Wayne  voted.    The  results,  ignoring  the  technicality  that  the 
ballots  were  cast  for  Presidential  electors,  were  3,224  votes  for 
Douglas?  2,552    for  Lincoln?  42  for  Breckinridge?  and  32  for  Bell. 
These  returns  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  I.  D.  G.  Nelson, 
Allen  County  Clerk. 

It  was  Hugh  McCulloch,  a  prominent  Indiana  banker,  who  summarised 
for  the  people  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  an  address  delivered  on  July  4,  1861, 
the  significance  of  the  November  i860  election: 

"The  election  of  Lincoln,  a  sectional  cadidate,  was  of  itself 

an  evidence  of  the  deep-rooted  hostility  of  the  North  to  slavery, 

and  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Union 

dishonorable  and  dangerous  to  them. 

"But  the  election  of  Lincoln  would  not  probably  have  occurred 

but  for  the  course  of  the  ultraists  in  breaking  up  the  Charleston 
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convention,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  election  was  received 
with  rapturous  delight  by  thosewho  pretended  to  regard  it  as 
a  calamity.    Mr.  Douglas  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  same 
game  would  have  been  played  if  he  had  been  the  successful 
candidate. 

"Lincoln  was  elected  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution. 
It  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  prudent,  not  to  say  patrio- 
tic, on  the  part  of  his  opponents  at  the  South  if  they  had,  as 
they  pretended  to  have  a  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  a 
regard  for  the  Union,  to  have  awaited  the  developments  of  his 
administration,  and  if  any  demonstrations  were  made  by  him  or 
his  party  against  their  interests,  to  have  held  them  in  check 
by  their  majority  in  the  Senate  and  the  expressed  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  before  taking  extreme  measures  to  protect 
those  interests  against  imaginary  dangers. -•• 

McCulloch  delivered  this  address  in  Fort  Wayne  when  an  intense 
war  feeling  among  its  citizens  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  when 
great  indignation  was  felt  against  the  Southern  States. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  gained  popularity 
with  Hoosier  voters,  even  though  Fort  Wayne  remained  a  Democratic 
city.    On  November  7,  1864  Indiana  contributed  to  Lincoln 4 s  sweeping 
national  victory  by  giving  him  a  20,000  majority  over  General  George 

B.  McClellan,  the  Democratic  standard  bearer.    Fort  Wayne's  vote, 

(Union- 

however,  was  2244  for^  Republican  Presidential  electors)  Lincoln  and 
4932  for  (Democratic  Presidential  electors)  McClellan.    These  returns 
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were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  William  Fleming,  the  Allen 
County  Clerk. 

While  Lincoln  had  little  contact  with  Fort  Wayne,  he  did  name  a 
citizen  of  the  city,  Hugh  McCulloch,  as  a  member  of  his  Cabinet. 
McCulloch,  born  in  1808  at  Kennebunk,  Maine,  moved  to  Fort  Wayne  as 
a  young  man.    In  one  of  his  addresses  delivered  in  Fort  Wayne  on 
October  11,  1365,  "cCulloch  made  the  statement  that  "No  place  will 
ever  be  so  dear  to  me  as  Fort  Wayne;  no  friendships  will  ever  be  so 
strong  as  those  which  I  have  formed  here.    I  am,  you  know,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  this  beautiful  city.    When  I  crossed  the  St.  Gary's, 
swimming  my  horse  by  a  side  of  a  canoe,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1333» 
Fort  Wayne  was  a  hamlet,  containing  a  few  hundred  souls;  an  Indian 
trading  post,  a  mere  dot  of  civilization  in  the  heart  of  a  magnifi- 
cent wilderness.    Under  my  own  eye,  as  it  were,  it  has  become  a  city 
of  nearly  twenty  thousand  people,  a  city  full  of  vigor  and  enter- 
prise, the  second  city  of  the  State.    I  am  proud  of  Fort  Wayne  and 
of  the  noble  State  of  Indiana  -    a  State  which  has  been  second  to  no 
State  in  the  Union  in  her  devotion  to  the  Government  and  in  the 
gallantry  with  which  her  sons  have  defended  it.    I  an  thankful  when 
I  crossed  the  mountains,  in  common  parlance,  *to  seek  my  fortune, '  my 
feet  were  directed  to  Indiana,  and  especially  to  this  place.  Where- 
ever  duty  may  call  me  hereafter,  this  will  ever  be  to  Re  my  hone. 
Many  of  my  kindred  sleep  in  our  beautiful  cemetery,  and  there,  I 
trust,  will  be  my  resting-place  when  I  am  called  upon  to  join  the 
great  company  of  the  departed.1* 
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Pract icing  first  as  a  lawyer  and  then  winning  considerable  dis- 
tinction as  an  Indiana  banker,  HcCulloch  was  asked  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  March  of  1363  to  serve  as  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.    Accepting  the  position,  McCulloch  remained  in  charge  of 
the  National  banking  system  until  March  1865* 

On  March  5,  1865  Lincoln  had  an  interview  with  McCulloch  and 
asked  him  to  take  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    Chase  had 
resigned  the  Treasury  portfolio  in  1864  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  W.  P.  Fessenden,  his  successor,  had  resigned  the 
Cabinet  position  at  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  second  term.  McCulloch 
accepted  the  post  and  remained  in  that  position  until  March  I869.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  in  October  1884,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- six,  McCulloch  was  requested  by  President  Chester  A,  Arthur  to 
resume  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  succeed  W.  0. 
Gresham  who  resigned.    McCulloch  held  the  post  until  the  end  of  the 
Arthur  Administration. 

In  his  book,  "Men  and  Measures  of  Half  A  Century,"  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1838,  McCulloch    related  in  detail  his  interview  with 
President  Lincoln: 

"A  day  or  two  after  his  second  inauguration,  Mr.  Lincoln  requested 
me,  by  one  of  his  messengers,  to  call  upon  him  at  the  White  House 
at  some  time  during  the  day,  which  I  did  in  the  afternoon.  He 
was  alone,  and  as  he  took  my  hand,  he  said:    *I  have  sent  for  you, 
Mr.  McCulloch,  to  let  you  know  that  I  want  you  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  if  you  do  not  object  to  it,  I  shall  send  your 
name  to  the  Senate. *    I  was  taken  all  aback  by  this  sudden  and 
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unexpected  announcement*    It  was  an  office  that  I  had  not  aspired  to, 
and  did  not  desire.    I  knew  how  arduous  and  difficult  the  duties  of 
the  head  of  that  department  were,  and  a  place  had  been  offered  to  roe 
in  New  York  which  it  would  be  greatly  for  my  interest  to  accept.  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied:    "I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, heartily  for  this  mark  of  your  confidence,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  comply  with  your  wishes  if  I  did  not  distrust  my  ability 
to  do  what  will  be  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
existing  financial  condition  of  the  Government. r  fI  will  be  respons- 
ible for  that,*  said  the  President.    *  I  will  be  responsible  for 
that,  and  so  I  reckon  we  will  consider  the  matter  settled.*  The 
President  seemed  to  be  greatly  carexrora,  but  he  was  cheerful,  and 
after  a  brief  talk  with  him  I  returned  to  my  office  and  said 
nothing  to  any  one  about  the  interview.    I  was,  I  confess,  grati- 
fied by  being  asked  to  take  the  most  important  place  in  the 
Government,  but  I  was  troubled  as  I  thought  of  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities.   I  could  not  say  which  feeling  predominated  — 
gratification  or  dread.    The  next  day  my  nomination  xjas  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and  was,  as  I  understood,  unanimously  confirmed. 

"I  may  say  here  that  I  found  the  office  a  very  laborious 
and  thankless  one.    I  gave  my  entire  time  to  its  duties,  I  was 
not  away  from  it  more  than  twenty  days  during  the  whole  term  (four 
years)  which  I  held  it,  frequently  working  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.    T  was  subject  to  the  most  liberal  abuse  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  press;  and  yet  I  was  never 
sorry  that  I  accepted  the  post.    Responsibility  I  did  not  shrink 
from  -  hard  work  agreed  with  me  -  and  the  causeless  abuse  even 
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of  Senators  did  not  disturb  me.    In  looking  back  after  so  many  years 
upon  my  administration  of  the  Treasury,  I  can  think  of  no  recommenda- 
tion which  I  made  to  Congress  that  did  not  merit  favorable  considera- 
tion; of  no  official  act  which  I  would  recall." 

As  mentioned  before,  McCulloch  delivered  an  address  in  Fort 
Wayne  on  October  11,  I865  during  the  course  of  which  he  eulogized 
the  martyred  President: 

"Of  Mr.  Lincoln  this  is  not  a  fitting  occasion  for  me  to 
speak  freely.    This  much,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  the  more  I  saw  of  him  the  higher  became  my  admiration  of 
his  ability  and  his  character.    Before  I  went  to  Washington,  and 
for  a  short  period  after,  I  doubted  both  his  nerve  and  his  states- 
manship; but  a  closer  observation  relieved  me  of  these  doubts, 
and  long  before  his  death  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  man  of  will,  of  energy,  of  well-balanced  mind,  and  wonder- 
ful sagacity.    His  practice  of  story-telling  when  the  Government 
seemed  to  be  in  imminent  peril  and  the  sublimest  events  were 
transpiring  surprised,  if  it  did  not  sometimes  disgust,  those 
who  did  not  know  him  well;  but  it  indicated  on  his  part  no  want 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  terrible  responsibility  which 
rested  upon  him  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  nation  engaged 
in  the  suppression  of  a  desperate  rebellion  which  threatened  its 
overthrow.    Story-telling  with  him  x^as  something  more  than  a 
habit.    He  was  so  accustomed  to  it  in  social  life  and  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  that  it  became  a  part  of  his  nature, 
and  so  accurate  was  his  recollection,  and  so  great  a  fund  had  he 
at  command,  that  he  had  always  anecdotes  and  stories  to  illustrate 
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his  arguraents  and  delight  those  whose  tastes  were  similar  to  his 
own;  but  those  who  judged  from  this  trait  that  he  had  lacked  deep 
feeling,  or  sound  judgment,  or  a  proper  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  oosition,  had  no  just  appreciation  of  his  character. 
He  possessed  all  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.    It  was 
true  of  him,  as  it  is  true  of  all  really  noble  and  good  men,  that 
those  who  knew  him  best  had  the  highest  admiration  of  him.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  possessed  in  a  large  degree  what 
is  far  more  valuable  in  a  public  man,  excellent  common  sense. 
He  did  not  seem  to  gain  this  knowledge  from  reading  or  from  observa- 
tion, for  he  read  very  few  of  our  public  journals,  and  was  little 
incline:'  to  call  out  the  opinions  of  others.    He  was  a  represen- 
tative of  the  people,  and  he  understood  what  the  people  desired 
rather  by  a  study  of  himself  than  of  them.    Granting  that,  al- 
though constitutionally  honest  himself,  he  did  not  put  a  very 
high  valuation  upon  honesty  in  others,  and  that  he  sometimes 
permitted  his  partiality  for  his  friends  to  influence  his 
action  in  a  manner  that  was  hardly  consistent  with  an  upright 
administration- of  his  great  office,  few  men  have  held  high 
positions  whose  conduct  would  so  well  bear  the  severest  critic- 
ism as  Mr.  Lincoln's;  but  I  shall  not  undertake  his  eulogy.  The 
people  have  already  passed  judgment  in  favor  of  the  nobleness 
and  excellence  of  his  character  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  pen  of  impartial  history  will  confirm  the  judgment." 
Hugh  McCulloch  did  not  retire  in  Fort  Wayne  as  he  had  intimated 
would  in  his  speech  of  October  11,  I865.    Instead  he  retired  in 
neighborhood  of  Washington,  D.C.    He  died  at  "Holly  Hill,  Prince 
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George  County,  Virginia,  on  May  2^s  1895-    n«  ^  survived  by  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

While  this  city  is  proud  of  its  historic  tradition  and  has 
sought  to  honor  its  first  citizens  and  memorialize  some  of  their 
achievements,  it  has  for  some  reason  neglected  Hugh  vcCullcchs  who 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other  local  or  national 
leaders  which  Fort  Wayne  has  contributed  to  the  state  and  nation. 

Following  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  April  15,  1865, 
several  days  elapsed  before  it  was  definitely  known  that  the  remains 
would  be  brought  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  for .internment.  Consider- 
able pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Lincolns  to  use  the  empty 
crypt  in  the  basement  of  the  United  States  Capitol  that  had  been 
constructed,  apparently  without  family  authority,  for  the  rewdms 
of  George  Washington. 

Once  Springfield  was  decided  upon  by  the  Lincoln  family  as  the 
city  where  the  President's  remains  were  to  be  entombed,  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  "■*.  Stanton  Immediately  began  working  on  a  schedule  and 
itinerary  with  the  numerous  railroads  that  would  be  required  to 
convey  the  body  back  to  the  Illinois  capital. 

Many  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  funeral  cortege  would 
follow  the  inaugural  route  of  1861  when  President-elect  Lincoln 
journeyed  from  Springfield  to  Washington,    Wild  rumors,  completely  un- 
founded, had  the  funeral  train  visiting  practically  every  midwest 
village  and  town  located  on  a  railroad.    Even  federal  and  state 
officials  were  often  confused  by  conflicting  orders  and  misleading  in- 
formation. 

The  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  were  perhaps  surprised 
and  pleased  to  read  a  Gazette- Extra  handbill  dated  Thursday,  April  20th, 
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1%5  announcing  that  "President  Lincoln's  Remains  to  Stop  at  Fort 
Wayne. "    Fort  Wayne  citizens  were  much  more  kindly  disposed  toward 
Lincoln  the  martyred  President  in  I865  than  they  had  been  toward 
Lincoln  the  politician  on  October  2,  I860  when  he  was  hanged  in 
effigy  within  the  city  limits. 

An  original  copy  of  the  Gazette-Extra  for  April  20th,  186 5 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Foundation  from  Margaret  J.  Smith  Estate, 
through  the  courtesy  of  F.  A.  Schack,  formerly  trust  officer,  for 
the  Fort  Wayne  National  Bank,  the  Executor.  While  Lincoln's 
remains  were  not  brought  through  Fort  Wayne,  this  is  nevertheless 
a  prized  item  of  Lincolniana  of  local  interest. 

Once  Secretary  Stanton  worked  out  the  funeral  route  he 
altered  Lincoln's  inaugural  itinerary  by  omitting  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati  and  detouring  by  way  of  Chicago,  instead  of 
going  direct  to  Soringfield  from  Indianapolis. 

Lincoln's  regains  reached  Indianapolis  from  Columbus,  Ohio 
by  way  of  the  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Central  Railway,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  road.    The  first  Indiana  city  to  be 
reached  enroute  to  Indianapolis  was  Richmond.    All  day  Sunday, 
April  30 »  the  body  lay  on  public  view  in  the  Indiana  State  House. 

About  midnight  the  coffin  was  closed  for  the  next  journey 
by  way  of  a  special  train  enroute  to  Chicago.    Three  different 
railroads  were  utilized t    "the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  to 
Lafayette;  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  from  Lafayette 
to  Michigan  City;  and  thence  the  Michigan  Central  into  Chicago." 
The  "Special"  enroute  to  Chicago  was  made  up  at  Indianapolis  and 
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consisted  of  five  cars  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  and 
two  that  had  come  through  over  the  entire  route.    All  of  the  cars  were 
most  appropriately  and  lavishly  draped.    Of  the  two  cars  named,  one  was 
the  superb  railway  "carriage"  built  at  the  government  railway  shops  in 
Alexandria,  &nd  intended  as  the  President's  private  car.    It  was  in  this 
car  that  the  Presidents  remains  were  placed. 

Throughout  the  entire  trip  the  funeral  train  was  preceded  by  a 
pilot  engine  and  at  every  town  and  village  along  the  Indiana  route  the 
grieving  people  gathered  to  watch  the  train  go  by.    In  many  instances 
buildings  and  railway  depots  were  decorated  in  somber  black,  salvos  of 
artillery  were  fired,  circulars  of  a  memorial  nature  were  distributed, 
choirs  chanted,  torches  were  lighted,  evergreen  arches  were  constructed, 
logs  were  burned,  flags  were  draped,  ant?  mourning  badges  were  worn  to 
express  the  grief  of  the  country  and  townspeople  who  knew  in  advance 
that  the  train  would  not  stop  at  their  station. 

The  Indiana  cities,  towns  and  villages  along  the  funeral  route 
were  Richmond,  Centerville,  Cambridge  City,  Dublin,  Lewisville,  Coffin's 
Station,  Cgdens,  Raysville,  Knights town,  Charlottville,  Greenfield, 
Cumberland,  Indianapolis,  Zionsville,  Whitestown,  Lebanon,  Thorn town, 
Clark's  Hill,  Stockwell,  Lafayette,  Battle  Ground,  Reynolds,  Francis- 
ville,  Medaryville,  Lucerne,  San  Pierre,  LaCrosse,  Michigan  City,  Lake 
and  Gibbons. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Michigan  City  one  minor  episode 
occurred.    Some  of  the  notable  personages  of  the  party  from  Washington 
were  left  behind.    However,  by  means  of  an  express  engine,  they  were 
able  to  overtake  the  train  at  Porter  Station.    Chicago  was  reached  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  1. 
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While  Fort  Wayne  Citizens  were  disappointed  that  Stanton's  failure  to 
utilize  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  had  omitted 
their  city  fjCoffl  the  funeral  train's  itinerary,  their  grief  was  just 
as  sincere  as  that  manifested  in  the  more  important  cities  between 
Washington  and  Springfield. 

Todays  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  is  closely  identified  with  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Sixteenth  President,  due  to  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  (founded  in  1905)  and  its 
creation  in  1928  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  with  its 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.    Owing  to  the  voluminous  amount  of  Lincoln- 
iana  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  Foundation  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
six  years,  the  city  has  become  known  as  "A  Center  of  Lincoln  information 
in  America." 

Many  factors  can  be  enumerated  to  account  for  Lincoln's  pre- 
eminent position  among  the  world's  great  men.    One  significant  factor 
has  been  the  contribution  made  by  the  insurance  industry  in  publicizing 
and  disseminating  information  about  this  great  American.    The  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation,  for  example,  can  boast  of  having  assembled 
the  greatest  collection  of  organized  printed  material  on  the  subject, 
and  of  publishing  Lincoln  Lore  since  April  15*  1929  (1532  bulletins  up 
to  November  1965)  which  constitutes  the  most  voluminous  printed  work 
on  any  historical  character.    The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  welcomes 
visitors  on  weekdays,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  8:00  A. M,  to  kiJO  P.M. 

A  further  indication  of  the  present  day  popularity  of  the 
Sixteenth  President  in  this  city  as  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  heroes 
is  that  in  Fort  Wayne  fourteen  institutions  bear  the  name  "Lincoln". 
These  include  business  establishments,  a  bank,  an  insurance  company, 
and  a  school. 


Its  name  indicates  its  character 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


R.  Gerald  McMuhthy 
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November  18,  1965 


Mr.  Fred  Reynolds,  Librarian 

Allen  County-Fort  Wayne  Public  Library 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Fred: 

I  enclose  a  typewritten  copy  of  my  article,  which  now  bears  the 
title;    "Fort  Wayne* s  Contacts  with  Abraham  Lincoln," 

I  have  indicated  the  approximate  places  in  the  text  where  the 
eight  illustrations  should  appear.    I  realize  that  you  may  have  to 
make  adjustments  between  the  text  and  the  photographs  because  of 
mechanical  problems.    Please  feel  free  to  make  any  changes  which  are 
necessary. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  are  going  to  put  this  article  in 
pamphlet  form.    I  hope  it  will  prove  popular  with  your  readers. 


Sincerely  yours 


RGM:rph 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 


Fort  Wayne's  Contacts  With  Abraham  Lincoln 
By 

R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
Lincoln  Library- Museum 
of 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  Inc. 


Although  Abraham  Lincoln  resided  in  Indian  for  a 
poriod  of  fourt»«n  yoars  (1S16-1S3Q) »  it  is  hardly  likely 
th.it  as  a  youth  living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  stats 
he  ever  had  occasion  to  hear  about  or  refer  to  the  then 
budding  village  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Lincoln  did  have  occasion  to  mention  Fort  Wayne  in 
a  speech  on  the  "Presidential  Question"  made  before  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  July  27,  l&tS. 
The  address  bore  the  cub- title:    "General  Taylor  and 
The  Veto."    Delivered  in  a  politically  sarcastic  but 
hurtorous  vein,  Congressman  Lincoln* s  address  was  an 
attack  on  General  Leei?  C-~-  whom  the  Democrat  politi- 
cians "ere  groon&ng  for  the  Presidency.    In  dealing 
with  Cass*  many  charges  against  tee  oublie  treasury, 
Lincoln  mentioned  his  opponent* 9  excessive  fees  as 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  which  included  the 
agencies  at  Piquav  Ohio 5  "art  Wayne,  Indiana;  and 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  time  Lincoln 
ever  mentioned  Fort  Wayne  in  a.  speech,  and  apparently 
no  other  letter  is  extant,  or  perhaps  over  existed,  in 
which  the  addressee  was  a  resident  of  Fort  Wayne. 

For  many  years  the  staff  of  the  library-Museum  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  searched  unsuccess- 


full/  for  some  accord  of  a  visit  by  Lincoln  to  Fori 
Wayne.    Perhaps  this  scared  would  leva  been  forever 
futile  had  not  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  search 
of  material  for  nia  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago"  column 
discovered  a  six  line  news  item  in  Dawson 9 s  Daily 
News  of  Fere  Wayne  for  February  23,  I860.  The 
brief  notice  is  significants 

"Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  wife  came  from 
the  West  this  morning  at  1  o'clock,  on 
the  T.  ¥.  &  W.  R.  R. ,  and  changing  cars 
at  this  city  ,  went  caste     'Old  Abe* 
looked  as  if  his  pattern  had  been  a  nighty 
ugly  one." 

The  lase  sentence  of  the  brief  news  item 
clearly  identifies  ''Old  Abe"  as  the  prairie  lawyer 
of  Springfield,  Illinois, 

It,  wee  Dr.  Louis  A.  warren,  former  Director 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundations,  who  was 
able  to  unravel  certain  confusing  statements  made 
by  the  Fort  Wayne  reporter*    For  example,  the  state- 
ment that  Lincoln's  wife  accompanied  him  is  known  to 
be  erroneous.    The  lady  in  question  was  Mrs.  Stephen 
Srcith9  who  was  accompanied  by  her  infant  son,  Dudley. 
Her  husband  was  a  brother  of  Clark  M.  Smith  who  had 
married  Ann  Todd,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She 
traveled  as  far  as  Philadelphia  with  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
that  he  might  assist  her  with  her  baggage  and  small 
son.    Krs.  Smith  reached  he-,  destination  at  1:00  A.M. 
Saturday,  and  Lincoln  continued  his  journey  to  New 
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York  City  the  same  morning. 

Lincoln  was  earoute  to  New  York  City  to  deliver  his 

CoopoV  Uriiov.      ;Ji-ooav  WhlOh  WftS  cJchc.lulcd  for  the  ovon« 

ing  of  February  27,  I860.    His  train  left  Springfield, 
Illinois  at  10:15  A.  M.  on  Wednesday,  February  22nd. 
Traveling  on  a  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western  train,  he 
arrived  in  Fort  Wayne  one  hour  late,  although  there 
was  ample  tine  to  catch  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  train  at  1:12  A.M.  (Thursday).  Eis 
route  of  travel  through  Indiana  free  State  Line  to 
Fort  Wayne  included  the  larger  cities  of  Lafayette  end 
Logan sport. 

The  discovery  of  the  Terser.  :>;s  item  will 

necessitate  the  re-writing  of  history  so  far  as  this 
significant  event  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  is  concerned. 
Earlier  biographers  end  historians  were  of  the  opinion 
that  Lincoln  traveled  to  the  Fast  from  Chicago,  Illinois, 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  its  connecting  lines 
for  Philadelphia.    With  the  wrong  route  in  mind  Lincoln 
biographers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  while 
in  Chicago  Lincoln  left  his  Cooper  Union  Address 
manuscript  for  correction  with  Joseph  Kedill  and  Charles 
H.  May,  editors  of  the  Tribune.    This  error  was  further 
compounded  many  years  later  when  Kedillv  speaking  as 
a  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  the  nation's  Capital, 
was  reported  by  The  Washington _Pc  t  to  have  said,  in 


reference  to  -che  purported  incident,  that  he  made 
"about  40  changes"  in  the  Lincoln  Address  manuscript. 
Kedili  a  ~^  was  reported  to  have  ©aid  that  "♦..the 
others  to  whore  the  address  had  been  submitted  were 
equally  careful;,  and  they  made  several  amineridinents. " 
Med  ill  v/as  also  quoted    as  having  said  that  "when 
the  speech  was  finally  delivered,  it  was  exactly 
word  for  word  with  the  original  copy  which  Lincoln 
C'ave  us." 

Lincoln* s  Cooper  Union  Ad  dress  was  one  of  the 
most  sign!  "...  int  speeches  of  his  political  career. 
Its  delivery  in  dew  for.:  City,  along  with  subsequent 
speeches  that  he  delivered  in  dew  England,  :nsde  it 
possible  for  hie.  ue  receive-  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  on  ale      ;ubiican  ticket  in  ; lay  of  1360. 

'fits  many  speaking  engagements  to  fill,  Lincoln 
hoped  to  return  to  Springfield  on  L'onday,  farce  12th, 
but  he  found  this  schedule  impossible.    Leaving  dew  Tori: 
City  over  the  Erie  Load  he  bearded  the  Toledo,  L'abash 
and  V.'estern  erain  at  Toledo  on  Tuesdey,  March  13th, 
and  he  passed  through  Fort  Wayne  at  5:20  P.M.  This 
tics  there  was  no  Dawson  Daily  Hews  nan  at  the  rail- 
road station  to  report  the  movement  of  this  now  dis- 
tin  wished  visitor.    Lincoln  arrived  in  Springfield 
at  6:5c  A.i  .  Wednesday  mornings  March  1^-th. 

The  only  building  in  Fort  V/ayne  associated  with 
Lincoln  is  the  old  Pittsburgh,  Fort  v/ayne  and  Chicago 
railway  station  constructed  in  the  year  1853.    It  is 


Ice:  ted  couth  of  the  center  of  the  100  block  of  last 
Baker  Street  facing  the  bank  of  the  Pennsylvania 
elevation,    ii©w  uno  property  of  C.  A.  Grieger,  Tnc. 
the  structure  will  be  razed  this  fall  or  newt  spring,, 
This  hurried  round-trip  through  Indiana  did  not 
afford  Lincoln  very  many  opportunities  to  recall 
familiar  scenes  or  to  make  important  contacts  with 
Koosier  politicians.    However,  never  had  a  journey 
been  more  profitable  for  a  budding  presidential 
candidate  than  this  trip  to  he:;  fork  City  to  deliver 
the  Cooper  Union  speech. 

While  Lincoln  visited  Fort  Wayne  on  only  one 
(round-trip)  occasion,  a  great  many  legends  and 
traditions  about  Lincoln  and  his  campaigns  for  she 
Presidency  have  been  related  by  older  citizens  of 
the  city  and  community.     The  Journal- z ette  of 
February  13,  1942  published  a  story  about  a  ninety 
year  old  Kendallville,  Indiana  man  named  P,  A. 
Waldron  who  recalled  "that  the  great  emancipator 
once  smiled  at  him  and  patted  his  shoulder  at  a  Fort 
Wayne  railway  station  where  the  President's  train  had 
stopped  a  few  minutes  while  en  rouse  from  Chicago  to 
Washington. ,; 

Although  the  late  Mr.  waldron Js  reminiscences 
are  somewhat  garbled  in  relation  to  the  established 
faces,  it  is  possible  that  he   dght  have  seen  Lincoln 


catch  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  train  at 
1:12  A.  H.  (Thursday)  on  February  23,  i860.    Such  a 
statement*  however,  is  puaallns  because  Lincoln  in  Feb- 
ruary 1360  had  hardly  assumed  the  role  of  "Great  Emanci- 
pator" or  affected  the  "Father  Abraham''-  ima^e. 

The  local  political  accounts  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1360  reveal  that  Fort  Vfeyne  was  a  Stephen 
A.  Doubles  town  -nd  was  rather  boisterous  in  the  support 
of  its  favorite  candidate.  Several  years  a so  the  oral 
reminiscences  of  Seoree  v-7.  Stover,  an  early  resident  of 
C  s  si  an  ana  Fort  V'ayne,  '-rare  written  down  r:A  made  available 
to  the  Foundation  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  James  Stover, 
1,515*  Smith  Street »  of  this  city.    They  folio;;: 

"Back  in  iSaO  the  Rockhill  lease  was  Fort  thyme's  newest 
betel.    The  first  one  was  the  Hediken  House  or  Parr  Street.  We 
knew  the  P.ockhill  nouse  as  the  old  part  of  the  St.  Joseph  Hospi- 
tal, at  the  corner  of  vain  1  Broadway.    Perhaps,  you  will  re- 
member that  a  little  iron  balcony  extended  over  Main  Street. 
(Tata  building  was  torn  dcw.a  to  make  may  for  the  new  section  of 
the  Hospital.) 

"Stephen  A.  Douglas  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  i860,  campaigning 
against  lincoin.    He  stayed  at  the  Hockhiil  House  and  made  a 
five  minute  speech  from  that  balcony.    Later  his  ^Speech  of  the 
day*  ::as  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Fiver  just  south  of  the  Hain 
Street  bridge,  where  bleachers  were  built  to  take  care  of  the 
crowd.    That  was  a  gala  cay. 


"Father  Stover  was  a  small  boy  then.    He  often  told       the  story. 
His  foster  father  brought  him  all  she  way  from  Bluff ton  over  the  old 
plank  road.    ?hoy  s  barted  long  before  dawn  so  that  theypd  arrive  in 
tin?©  i'or  the  p.-n-ado., 

"It  was  a  wonderful  parade:    It  started  at  the  Courthouse  and 
wont  all  the  way  to  the  Main  Street  bridge.    Bands  played ,  and  all  the 
people  applauded  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    Somewhere  about  half  way  along 
the  line  of  Diarchy  there  was  a  great  commotion  and  a  float  broke  into 
the  parade.    It  was  a  huge  hay-wagon f  an!  on  it  was  a  tall,  lanky 
young  raan  dressed  to  represent  Abe  Lincoln,  and  he  was  splitting 
rails.    The  float  was  so  clever  and  realistic  that  it  was  stealing 
the  show.    Of  course,  it  moved  very  slowly  as  it  was  drawn  by  two 
teams  of  oxen.    Something  must  be  done  as  it  wes  breaking  the  parade 
in  two* 

"Main  Street  was  a  narrow  crass  grown  road.    The  float  moved 
so  slowly,  and  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  the  rest  of  the  parade 
could  not  pass  it.    But,  the  grass  helped  to  solve  the  problem.  Sora© 
enterprising  person  thought  of  salt,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  grass 
beside  the  road.    The  oxen  pulled  cut  of  line  of  the  parade  to  lick 
the  salt,  and  no  amount  of  urging  eould  get  them  to  move  on.  The 
parade  moved  on  to  its  destination  where  the  Speech  was  to  be  made5  and 
quite  a  political  rally  took  place.    It  turned  out  so  be  Stephen 
Douglas*  day,  .  .  .  but  as  we  all  remember,  Lincoln  was  successful  and 
at  the  inaugurations  became  our  President. ,5 

Other  stories  have  been  related  about  that  Octobe:  2nd  day  in 
I£60  when  Douglas  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  his  canvass  against  the  Eail- 
splitter  of  the  Sangamon."    It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion  a  huge 


sawlog,  intended  to  represent  Abraham  Lincoln,  «a3  flung  into  the  St. 
Mary's  River  is  a  defiant  gesture  of  derision  against  the  Republican 

e;^ic-^o.     ;.^r.c-.-_.vcl;*y   the  W^;.  _  iiri  6.   c  float 

watch  was  intended  as  a  challenge  to  the  "Black  Republicans.  '••  How- 
ever, it  is  said  that  only  one  protest  was  made.    That  occurred  when 
ths  float  halts-  before  the  house  of  a  rabid  abolitionist  whose  wife 
cee  out  on  the  porch  "V.cst  unulseiy  ...  ant  with  angry  words  raised 
htr  fist  against  this  pro/eeetioa.J! 

Rss  boisterous  political  activity  continued  til  day  an  Rest  Wayne, 
and"  at  sunset  ah  are  was  a  hut  ana  cry,   : Everybody  to  the  Court  Rouse,  'sri 
This  tits  a  straw  figure  of  Abrahar.  linssln  was  hanged  in  effigy. 

Cn  Rove- bar  6,  I860,  el  action  z:.y-  the  settle  of  Alien  County  and 
Tort  R'ayne  voted.    Rhe  results,  i peering  the  technicality  that  the 
ballots  were  oast  for  Presidential  electors,  were  3?22b  votes  for 
Douglas;  2,5-2    for  lincoln;  k2  for  Breckinridge;  and  32  for  Roll, 
ihese  returns  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  basts  by  I.  R.  G.  R el son, 
Allen  County  Clerk. 

It  was  Ruga  Re  Cull  c  oh,  a  preeminent  Russian  banker  9  who  sunatarissd 
for  the  people  of  Port  Rosyns,  in  an  address  delivered  on  July  k9  1861, 
the  significance  of  the  November  i860  elections 

"The  election  cf  lincoln,  a  sectional  eadidate,  was  of  itself 

cn  evidence  of  the  deep-rooted  hostility  of  the  North  to  slavery, 

and  rendered  the  contiuuano o  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Rnion 

dishonorable  and  Ranrerous  to  then. 

2tt  the  election  cf  lincoln  would  not  probably  have  occurred 

boo  for  the  course  of  the  ultraists  in  breaking  up  the  Charleston 


conventions,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  election  was  received 


a  cale-  .it/.    Mr,  Douglas  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  same 
game  would  have  been  played  if  ho  had  been  the  Successful 
candidate. 

"Lincoln  was  elected  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution. 
It  would,  at  all  events 9  have  been  prudent,  net  to  say  patrio- 
tic, on  the  part  of  his  opponents  at  the  South  if  they  had9  as 
they  pretended  to  have  a  reverence  for  ths  Constitution  and  a 
regard  for  the  Union.;  to  have  awaited  the  developments  of  his 
administration,  and  if  any  demonstrations  were  made  by  hi;::  or 
his  party  against  their  interests >  to  have  held  then  in  check 
by  their  majority  in  the  Senate  and  the  expressed  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  before  taking  extreme  measures  to  protect 
those  interests  against  imaginary  dangers.*..  • 

c 3ulloch  delivered  this  address  in  Fort  Wayne  when  an  intense 
war  feeling  among  its  citizens  was  thoroughly  aroused v  and  when 
groat  indignation  was  felt  against  the  Southern  States. 

With  the  advene  of  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  gains'.,  popularity 
with  Hoc si or  voters,  even  though  fort  Wayne  remained  a  Democratic 
city.    On  November  7s  1364  Indiana  contributed  to  Lincoln's  sweeping 
national  victory  by  giving  him  a  20,000  majority  over  General  George 
B.  McClellan,  the  Democratic  standard  bearer.    Fort  Wayne's  veto, 


however,  was  22^  forA  Republican  Presidential  electors)  Lincoln  end 
4932  for  (Democratic  Presidential  electors)  McClellan.    These  returns 


•;ho  pretended  ce  regard  it  as 


(Union- 


were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  William  Fleming,  the  Allen 
County  Clerk. 

While  Lincoln  bed  little  contact  with  Fort  Wayne,  he  did  name  a 
citizen  of  the  city,  Hugh  McCulloch,  as  a  member  of  his  Cabinet., 
McCulloch,  bom  in  1808  at  Kennebunk,  Maine,  moved  to  Fort  Wayne  as 
a  young  man.    In  one  of  his  addresses  delivered  in  Fort  Wayne  on 
October  11,  1355,  FcCulloch  made  the  statement  that  "No  place  'will 
ever  be  so  dear  to  me  as  Fort  Wayne;  no  friendships  will  ever  be  so 
strong  as  those  which  I  have  for:.-. ad  hare.    I  am,  you  know,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  this  beautiful  city,    .hen  I  crossed  the  St.  hary's, 
swimming  ay  horse  by  a  sice  of  a  canoe,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1333, 
Fort  Wayne  was  a  hamlet.,  containing  a  fen  hundred  souls;  an  Indian 
trading  post,  a  iiere  dot  of  civilisation  in  the  heart  of  a  magnifi- 
eent  wilderness.    Under  my  own  eye,  as  it  were,  it  has  become  a  city 
of  nearly  twenty  thousand  people-  a  city  fail  of  vigor  and  enter- 
prise, the  second  city  of  the  State.    I  am  proud  of  Fort  Wayne  and 
of  the  noble  Stats  of  Indiana  -    a  State  which  has  been  second  to  no 
State  in  the  Union  in  her  devotion  to  the  Government  and  in  the 
gallantry  with  which  her  sons  have  defended  it.    1  am  thankful  when 
I  crossed  the  mountains,  in  common  parlance,  *to  seek  my  fortune, f  ray 
feet  were  directed  to  Indiana,  and  especially  to  this  place.  Wher^- 
ever  duty  may  cull  me  hereafter,  this  will  ever  be  to  me  my  heme. 
Many  of  my  kindre i  sleep  in  our  beautiful  cemetery,  and  there,  I 
-rust,  will  bo  my  resting-place  then  I  am  called  upon  to  join  the 
great  company  of  the  departed.1' 


Practicing  first  as  a  lawyer  and  then  winning  considerable  dis- 
tinction as  an  Indiana  banker.,  KcCulloch  was  asks::  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Salmon  ?»  Chase,  in  March  of  1863  to  oorvo  aa  Co  iptroller  or 
the  Currency,    Accepting  the  position,  McCulloch  remained  in  charge  of 
the  National  banking  system  until  March  I865. 

On  March  5*  13c5  Lincoln  has  an  interview  with  McCulloe'h  and 
asked  him  to  take  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    Chase  had 
resigned  the  Treasury  portfolio  in  133*  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  W.  ?.  Fessenden,  his  successor,  had  resigned  the 
Cabinet  position  at  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  second  term.  McCulloch 
accepted  the  nest  and  remained  in  that  position  until  March  I869.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  in  October  188^3  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  McCulloch  was  requested  by  President  C-^.aizv  k,  Arthur  to 
resume  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  succeea  W.  0. 
Gresham  who  resigned.    KcCulloch  held  the  pest  until  the  end  of  she 
Arthur  Ada: nistration . 

In  his  book,  "ken  and  Measures  of  Half  A  Century,"  Charles 
Scribner»s  Sons,  1388,  kcCulloch    related  in  detail  his  interview  with 
President  Lincoln; 

■-.  day  or  two  after  his  second  inauguration,  Hr.  Lincoln  requested 
me,  by  one  of  his  messengers,  to  call  upon  him  at  the  White  House 
at  some  time  during  the  day,  which  I  did  an  the  afternoon.  He 
woe  alone,  and  as  he  took  my  hand,  he  said •     *I  have  sent  for  youv 
Mr.  McCulloch,  to  let  you  know  that  I  want  you  to  be  Secretory  of 
the  Treasury,  and  if  you  do  not  object  to  it,  I  shall  send  your 
nsmsa  to  the  Senate. 9    I  was  taken  all  aback  by  this  sudden  and 


unexpected  announcement.    It  was  an  office  that  I  bad  not  aspired  to, 
.„;..  did  net  desire.    I  knew  how  arduous  and  difficult  the  duties  of 
the  h©ad  ©x  that  department  wars,  and  a  pl^cc  h;.i  bam\  offered  to  no 
in  New  York  which  it  would  be  greatly  for  my  interest  to  accept.  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied:         thank  you,  Mr,  Presi- 
dents, heartily  for  this  mark  of  your  confidence,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  comply  with  your  wishes  id  I  did  not  distrust  ay  ability 
to  do  what  will  be  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
existing  financial  condition  of  the  Government.'  "I  will  be  respons- 
ible for  that, v  said  the  President.    8  I  will  be  responsible  for 
that,  and  so  I  reckon  we  will  consider  the  matter  settled. '  The 
President  seeded  to  be  greatly  careworn,  but  he  was  cheerful,  and 
after  a  brief  tail  \-ith  hi-.  I  returned  to  ny  office  and  said 
nothing  to  any  one  about  the  interview.    I  was,  I  confess,  grati- 
fied by  being;  asked  to  take  the  most  important  piece  in  the 
Government,  but  I  was  troubled  as  I  thought  of  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities.   I  could  not  say  which  feeling  predominated  — 
gratification  or  dread,    ids  newt  day  my  nomination  was  sent  to 

eke  Senate,  an  3,  as  I  understood,  unanimously  confirmed. 

"I  may  eay  here  that  I  found  the  office  a  very  laborious 
and  thankless  one,     I  gave  my  entire  time  to  its  duties,  I  was 
not  away  from  it  more  than  twenty  days  during  the  whole  term  (four 
years)  -.bach  1  held  it,  frequently  working  by  night  as  well  as  by 
<k..y.    I  was  subject  to  the  most  liberal  abuse  in  the  Senate  and 
eke  House,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  press;  ana  yet  I  was  never 
sorry  that  I  accepted  the  post.    Responsibility  I  did  not  shrink 
from  -  hard  work  agreed  with  me  -  and  the  ecu eel ess  abuse  even 


of  Senators  die  not  disturb  me.    In  looking  back  after  so  many  years 
upon  my  administration  of  the  Treasury,  Z  can  think  of  no  recommenda- 
tion which  X  mad©  to  Congress  that  did  not  merit  favorable  oonoid ova- 
tion; of  no  official  act  which  I  would  recall." 

As  mentioned  before,  McCulloch  delivered  an  address  in  fore 
Wayne  on  October  11,  1865  during  the  course  of  which  he  eulogized 
the  martyred  President: 

"Of  Mr.  Lincoln  this  is  act  a  fleeing  occasion  for  me  to 
speak  freely.    This  much,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  the  mere  I  saw  of  him  the  higher  became  -ay  ad.  1  ration  of 
his  ability  and  his  character.    Before  I  went  to  Washington,  and 
for  a  short  period  after.  I  doubted  both  his  nerve  and  his  states- 
manship;; hue  a  closer  observation  relieved  me  of  those  doubts, 
and  long  before  his  death  I  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  man  of  will,  of  energy,  of  well-balanced  mind,  snd  wonder- 
ful  sagacity,    dis  practise  of  story-telling  when  the  Government 
seemed  to  be  in  imminent  peril  and  the  sublines t  events  were 
transpiring  surprised,  if  it  did  nee  sometimes  disgust,  those 
who  aid  not  know  him  well;  bee  it  indicated  cn  his  part  no  want 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  terrible  responsibility  which 
rested  upon  hi.;:  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  nation  engages 
in  the  suppression  of  a  desperate  rebellion  which  threatens"  its 
overthrow.    Story-telling  with  him  was  something  more  than  a 
habit.    He  was  so  accustom  :,  ee  it  in  social  life  and  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  that  it  became  a  pert  of  his  nature, 
and  so  accurate  was  his  recollection,  and  so  great  a  fund  had  he 
at  command,  that  he  had  always  anecdotes  and  stories  to  illustrate 


his  arguments  and  delight  the- 3  whose  tastes  ware  similar  to  his 
own;  out  those  who  judged  frcai  this  trait  that  ha  hid  lacked  deep 
feeling,  or  sound  judgment,  or  a  proper  3 ansa  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position,  had  no  just  appreciation  of  his  character* 
He  possessed  all  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  decree.    It  v;as 
true  of*  him,  as  it  is  true  of  all  really  noble  and  good  men,  that 
these  who  knew  him  best  had  the  highest  admiration  of  bin.  He 
was  not  a  wan  of  genius,  but  he  possessed  in  a  large  degree  what 
is  far  more  valuable  in  a  public  man,  excellent  common  sense. 
He  did  not  seem  to  gain  this  knowledge  from  reading  or  from  observa- 
tion, for  he  read  very  fa;-:  of  our  public  journals,  ana  was  little 
inclined  to  call  out  the  opinions  of  others.    He  was  a  represen- 
tative of  the  people j  and  he  understood  what  the  people  desired 
rather  by  a  study  of  himself  than  of  them.    Granting  that,  al- 
though constitutionally  honest  himself,  he  did  not  put  a  very 
high  valuation  upon  honesty  in  others,  end  that  he  sometimes 
permitted  his  partiality  for  his  friends  to  influence  his 
action  in  a  tanner  that  was  hardly  consistent  with  an  upright 
administration  of  his  great  office,  few  men  have  held  high 
positions  those  conduct  would  so  well  bear  the  severest  critic- 
ism as  Kr,  Lincoln's;  but  1  shall  not  undertake  his  eulogy.  The 
people  have  already  passed,  judgment  in  favor  of  the  nobleness 
ana  excellence  of  his  character  and  the  wisdom,  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  pen  of  impartial  history  will  confirm  the  judgment." 
Hugh  ITcCulloch  did  not  retire  in  Fort  Wayne  as  he  had  intimated 
he  mould  in  his  speech  of  October  11,  ISop*    Instead  he  retired  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  3. C.    Ee  died  at  "Holly  Mill s  Prince 


George  County*  Virginia,  0:1  May  24,  1895*         was  survived  by  too 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

While  this  eity  is  proud  of  its  historic  tradition  ana  has 
sought  to  honor  its  first  citizens  and  rismorialize  some  cf  their 
achievements,  it  has  for  some  reason,  neglected  Hugh  PbCulloch,  who 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other  local  or  national 
loaders  which  Port  Wayne  has  contributed  to  the  state  and  nation. 

Following  the  death  oe  Abraham  Lincoln  on  April  15*  1065  ? 
several  days  elapsed  before  it  was  definitely  known  that  the  remains 
would  bs  brought  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  interment.    Con  sad  or- 
able  pressure  was  brought  00  bear  on  the  Lincolns  to  uc  1  ode  empty 
crypt  in  the  basement  o?  the  United  States  Capitol  that  had  seen 
constructed f  apparently  without  family  authority?  for  the  regains 
of  George  Washington. 

Once  Springfield  was  decided  upon  by  the  Lincoln  family  as  the 
city-  where  the  President's  remains  were  to  be  entombed,  Secretary  of 
l.br  Edwin  ?*.  Stanton  immediately  began  working  on  a 'schedule  and 
itinerar;;-  with  the  numerous  railroads  that  would  be  required  to 
convey  the  bod-'  back  to  the  Illinois  capital. 

Many  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  funeral  cortege  would 
follow  the  inaugural  route  cf  16 ol  when  President-elect  Lincoln 
journeyed  from  Springfield  tc  Washington,    Wild  rumors,  completely  un- 
founded, had  the  funeral  train  visiting  practically  every  midwest 
village  and  tow:-  l  ocated  on  a  railroad.    Even  federal  and  state 
officials  were  often  confused  by  conflicting  orders  and  misleading  in- 
formation. 

The  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  were  perhaps  surprised 
and  pleased  to  read  a  Gaaette-Rcbra  handbill  dated  Thursday,  April  20th, 


1365  announcing  that  "President  Lincoln 5 s  Remains  to  Stop  at  Fort 
Wayne."    Fort  Wayne  citizens  were  uuch  more  kindly  disposed  toward 
Lincoln  the  martyred  President  in  I865  than  they  had  boon  toward 
Lincoln  the  politician  on  October  2,  I860  when  he  was  hanged  in 
effigy  within  the  city. limits. 

An  original  copy  of  the  Gaaette-Bxtra  for  April  20th,  1365 
has  been  esquired  by  the  Foundation  from  Margaret  J.  Smith  estate, 
through  the  courtesy  of  F.  A.  Seback,  formerly  trust  officer,  for 
the  Fore  Wayne  National  Bank,  the  Executor.  Vfnile  Lincoln's 
regains  were  not  brought  through  Fort  Wayne,  this  is  nevertheless 
a  prize:-  item  of  Lincolniana  of  local  interest. 

Once  Secretary  Stanton  worked  out  the  funeral  route  he 
altered  Lincoln's  Inaugural  itinerary  by  omitting  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati  and  detouring  by  way  of  Chicago,  instead  ;-f 
going  direct  to  Springfield  fro::  Indianapolis, 

Lincoln's  regains  reached  Indian-polls  from  Cblurabus,  Ohio 
by  way  of  the  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Central  Railway,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  road.    The  first  Indiana  city  to  be 
reached  eercute  to  Indianapolis  was  Richmond.    All  day  Sunday, 
April  30,  the  body  lay  on  public  view  in  the  Indiana  State  House. 

About  nidnight  the  coffin  was  close:  for  the  next  journey 
by  way  of  a  special  train  enroute  to  Chicago.    Three  different 
railroads  were  utilised:    fvthe  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  to 
Lafayette?  the  Louisville,  Few  Albany  and  Chicago  from  Lafayette 
to  Michigan  City?  and  thence  the  Michigan  Central  into  Chicago." 
The  "Special"'1'  enroute  to  Chicago  was  male  up  at  Indianapolis  ana 


consisted  of  five  cars  of  the  Michigan  Correal  Railroad  Company,  and 
two  that  had  come  through  over  the  entire  route.    All  of  the  cars  were 
so st  appropriately  and  lavishly  draped.    Of  the  two  cars  nam ad,  one  was 
the  superb  railway  '"'carriage"  built  at  the  government  railway  shops  in 
Alexandria;  and  intended  as  the  President's  private  car.    It  was  in  thi 
car  that  the  Presidents  remains  were  placed. 

Throughout  the  entire  trip  the  funeral  train  was  preceded  by  a 
pilot  engine  and  at  every  town  and  village  along  the  Indiana  rente  the 
grieving  people  gathered  to  watch  the  train  go  by.    In  many  instances 
buildings  and  railway  depots  were  decorated  in  sc:nber  black,  salvos  of 
artillery  were  fired,  circulars  of  a  memorial  nature  were  distributed, 
choirs  chanted s  torches  were  lighted,  evergreen  arches  were  constructed 
logs  were  burned,  flags,  were  draped ,  and  aweming  badges  were  worn  to 
express  the  grief  of  the  country  anc  townspeople  who  knew  in  advance 
that  the  train  would  not  stop  at  their  station. 

T  is  Indiana  cities,  towns  and  villages  along  the  funeral  route 
were  Richmond,  Centerville,  Cambridge  City,  Dublin.  Lewisville,  Coffin5 
Station,  Cgdens,  Raysville,  Xnightstown,  Charlottville,  Greenfield, 
Cumberland,  Indianapolis,  Zionsville,  Whitestown,  Lebanon,'  Thorn  town, 
Clark's  Hill,  Stockwell,  Lafayette,  Battle  Ground,  Reynolds,  Frahcis- 
ville,  Medaryville,  Lucerne,  San  Pierre,  laCrosso,  Michigan  City,  Lake 
and  Gibbons. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Michigan  City  one  minor  episode 
occurred.    Some  of  the  notable  personages  of  the  party  from  Washington 
were  left  behind.    However,  by  means  of  an  express  engine,  they  were 
able  to  overtake  the  train  at  Porter  Station.    Chicago  was  reached  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Hay  1. 


While  Fort  .vayne  Citizens  were  disappointed  that  Stanton's  failure  to 
utilise  the  Pittsburgh,,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  had  omitted 
tho_v  ©ity  -rom  the  funsral  train's  ltiftstfapy,  tholt*  ^rlcf  wasi  just 
as  sincere-  as  that  manifested  in  the  more  important  cities  between 
Washington  and  Springfield. 

Toe ay 5  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  is  closely  identified  with  the 
name  and  fa  .re  of  the  Sixteenth  President,  due  to  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  The  Lincoln  national  Life  Insurance  Company  (founded  in  19-05)  and  its 
creation  in  1923  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  with  its 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.    Owing  to  the  voluminous  amount  of  Lincoln- 
iana  thai  has  been  acquired  by  the  Foundation  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
six  years,  the  city  has  became  known  as  "A  Center  of  Lincoln  information 
in  AT.ericu." 

'.  any  factors  can  be  enumerated  to  account  for  Lincoln* 3  pre- 
eminent position  among  the  world's  great  men.    Cne  significant  Lector 
nas  been  the  contribution  made  by  fee  insurance  industry  in  publicising 
and  disseminating  Information  about  this  great  American.    The  Lincoln 

.cnai  Life  Foundation,  for  sxair.pl  e,  can  boaet  of  having  assembled 
the  greatest  collection  of  organised  printed  r.aterial  on  the  subject, 
and  cf  ;  blishing  Lincoln  Lore  since  April  15s  1929  (1532  bulletins  up 
to  November  Lfff)  which  constitutes  the  .eat  voluminous  printed  work 
on  any  historical  character.    The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  welcomes 
visitors  on  weekdays,  -Monday  through  Friday,  from  8:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

A  further  indication  c  the  present  day  popularity  of  the 
Sixteenth  President  in  this  city  .a  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  heroes 
is  that  in  Fore  Wayne  fourteen  institutions  bear  the  name  "Lincoln". 
These  include  business  establishments,  a  bank,  an  insurance  company, 
and  a  school. 


GAZETTE-EXTRA, 


THORSDAY  ARRIL  20th,  1865. 

resident  Lincoln's  Remains  to 
stop  at  fort  Wayne, 

Our  Citizens  to  Receive  them  on  behalf 
of  the  State. 

Official  from  Adjutant  Gen.  Terrell 

MEETING  TO-NIGHT. 

The   following  diMimtch  Irom  \<l\u 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
An  original  copy  of  the  Gazette -Extra  broadside  dated 
April  20,  1865,  which  erroneously  placed  Fort  Wayne 
on  the  Lincoln  funeral  route. 


tired  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  died  at  "Holly 
Hill,  Prince  George  County,  Virginia,  on  May  24,  1895.  He  was 
survived  by  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

While  this  city  is  proud  of  its  historic  tradition  and  has 
sought  to  honor  its  first  citizens  and  memorialize  some  of  their 
achievements,  it  has  for  some  reason  neglected  Hugh  McCulloch, 
who  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other  local  or  national 
leaders  which  Fort  Wayne  has  contributed  to  the  state  and  nation. 

Following  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  April  15,  1865, 
several  days  elapsed  before  it  was  definitely  known  that  the  remains 
would  be  brought  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  interment.  Consid- 
erable pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Lincolns  to  use  the 
empty  crypt  in  the  basement  of  the  United  States  Capitol  that  had 
been  constructed,  apparently  without  family  authority,  for  the  re- 
mains of  George  Washington. 

Once  Springfield  was  decided  upon  by  the  Lincoln  family  as 
the  city  where  the  President's  remains  were  to  be  entombed,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  immediately  began  working  on  a 
schedule  and  itinerary  with  the  numerous  railroads  that  would  be 
required  to  convey  the  body  back  to  the  Illinois  capital. 

Many  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  funeral  cortege 
would  follow  the  inaugural  route  of  1861  when  President-elect  Lin- 
coln journeyed  from  Springfield  to  Washington.  Wild  rumors,  com- 
pletely unfounded,  had  the  funeral  train  visiting  practically  every 
midwest  village  and  town  located  on  a  railroad.  Even  federal  and 
state  officials  were  often  confused  by  conflicting  orders  and  mis- 
leading information. 

The  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  were  perhaps  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  read  a  Gazette -Extra  handbill  dated  Thursday, 
April  20th,  1865  announcing  that  "President  Lincoln's  Remains  to 
Stop  at  Fort  Wayne."  Fort  Wayne  citizens  were  much  more  kindly 
disposed  toward  Lincoln  the  martyred  President  in  1865  than  they 
had  been  toward  Lincoln  the  politician  on  October  2,  1860  when  he 
was  hanged  in  effigy  within  the  city  limits. 

An  original  copy  of  the  Gazette -Extra  for  April  20th,  1865 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Foundation  from  Margaret  J.  Smith  Estate, 
through  the  courtesy  of  F.  A.  Schack,  formerly  trust  officer,  for 
the  Fort  Wayne  National  Bank,  the  Executor.  While  Lincoln's  re- 
mains were  not  brought  through  Fort  Wayne,  this  is  nevertheless  a 
prized  item  of  Lincolniana  of  local  interest. 
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Following  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  April  IB, 
1865,  several  days  elapsed  before  it  was  definitely  known 
that  the  remains  would  be  brought  to  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, for  interrment.  Considerable  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Lincolns  to  use  the  empty  crypt  in  the 
basement  of  the  United  States  Capitol  that  had  been 
constructed,  apparently  without  family  authority,  ror 
the  remains  of  George  Washington. 

Once  Springfield  was  decided  upon  by  the  Lincoln 
family  as  the  city  where  the  president's  remains  were 
to  be  entombed,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
immediately  began  working  on  a  schedule  and  itinerary 
with  the  numerous  railroads  that  would  be  required  to 
convey  the  body  back  to  the  Illinois  capital. 

Many  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  funeral 
cortege  would  follow  the  inaugural  route  of  1861  when 
President-elect  Lincoln  journeyed  from  Springfield  to 
Washington.  Wild  rumors,  completely  unfounded,  had 
the  funeral  train  visiting  practically  every  midwest  vil- 
lage and  town  located  on  a  railroad.  Even  federal  and 
state  officials  were  often  confused  by  conflicting  orders 
and  misleading  information. 

The  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  were  perhaps 
surprised  and  pleased  to  read  a  Gazette-Extra  handbill 
dated  Thursday,  April  20th,  18G5  announcing  that  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  Remains  to  Stop  at  Fort  Wayne."  Fort 
Wayne  citizens  were  much  more  kindly  disposed  toward 
Lincoln  the  martyred  President  in  1865  than  they  had 
been  toward  Lincoln  the  politician  on  October  2,  1860 
when  he  was  hanged  in  effigy  within  the  city  limits. 

An  original  copy  of  the  Gazette-Extra  for  April  20th, 
1865  has  been  acquired  by  the  Foundation  from  the 
Margaret  J.  Smith  Estate,  through  the  courtesy  of  F.  A. 
Schack,  formerly  trust  office,  for  the  Fort  Wayne  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  Executor.  While  Lincoln's  remains  were 
not  brought  through  Fort  Wayne,  this  is,  nevertheless, 
a  prized  item  of  Lincolniana  of  local  interest. 

Once  Secretary  Stanton  worked  out  the  funeral  route 
he  altered  Lincoln's  inaugural  itinerary  by  omitting 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  and  by  detounng  by  way  of 
Chicago,  instead  of  going  direct  to  Springfield  from 
Indianapolis. 

Lincoln's  remains  reached  Indianapolis  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  by  way  of  the  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Central 
Railway,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  road. 
The  first  Indiana  city  to  be  reached  enroute  to  Indianap- 
olis was  Richmond.  All  day  Sunday,  April  30,  the  body 
was  on  public  view  in  the  Indiana  State  House. 

About  midnight  the  coffin  was  closed  for  the  next 
journey  by  way  of  a  special  train  enroute  to  Chicago. 
Three  different  railroads  were  utilized,  "the  Lafayette 
and  Indianapolis  to  Lafayette;  the  Louisville,  New  Al- 
bany and  Chicago  from  Lafayette  to  Michigan  City; 
and  thence  the  Michigan  Central  into  Chicago.  The 
"Special"  enroute  to  Chicago  was  made  up  at  Indianap- 
olis and  consisted  of  five  cars  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company,  and  two  that  had  come  through  over 
the  entire  route.  All  of  the  cars  were  most  appropriately 
and  lavishly  draped.  Of  the  two  cars  named,  one  was 
the  superb  railway  "carriage"  built  at  the  government 
railway  shops  in  Alexandria,  and  intended  as  the  presi- 
dent's private  car.  It  was  in  this  car  that  the  president  s 
remains  were  placed. 

Throughout  the  entire  trip  the  funeral  train  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  pilot  engine  and  at  every  town  and  village 
along  the  Indiana  route  the  grieving  people  gathered  to 
watch  the  train  go  by.  In  many  instances  buildings  and 
railway  depots  were  decorated  in  somber  black,  salvos  ot 
artillery  were  fired,  circulars  of  a  memorial  nature  were 
distributed,  choirs  chanted,  torches  were  lighted  ever- 
green arches  were  constructed,  logs  were  burned,  flags 
were  draped,  and  mourning  badges  were  worn  to  express 
the  grief  of  the  country  and  townspeople  who  knew  in 
advance  that  the  train  would  not  stop  at  their  station 
The  Indiana  cities,  towns  and  villages  along  the  funeral 
route  were  Richmond,  Centerville,  Cambridge  City,  Dub- 
lin, Lewisville,  Coffin's  Station,  Ogdens,  Raysville, 
Knightstown,  Charlottville,  Greenfield,  Cumberland,  In- 
dianapolis, Zionsville,  Whitestown,  Lebanon,  Thorntown, 
Clark's  Hill,  Stockwell,  Lafayette,  Battle  Ground,  Rey- 
^GxmHnuexirr)n-page"%) 


nolds,  Francisville,  Medaryville,  Lucerne,  San  Pierre, 
LaCrosse,  Michigan  City,  Lake  and  Gibbons,  4See  L4fT- 
^coltt^orcrrSa.  2%  J.uno  mrttGS*) 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Michigan  City  one  minor 
episode  occurred.  Some  of  the  notable  personages  of  the 
party  from  Washington  were  left  behind.  However,  by 
means  of  an  express  engine  they  were  able  to  overtake 
the  train  at  Porter  Station.  Chicago  was  reached  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  1. 

While  Fort  Wayne  citizens  were  disappointed  that 
Stanton  had  not  utilized  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  thus  omitted  their  city  from 
the  funeral  train's  itinerary,  their  grief  was  just  as 
sincere  as  that  manifested  in  the  more  important  cities 
between  Washington  and  Springfield. 
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Charles  Slater,  President 

Allan  J.  Tremper,  Vice-President 
Phillip  Sanborn,  Secretary 

Arthur  J.  Meyer,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Richard  Buirley 
Leslie  S.  Fry 

Mrs.  Mark  Knoblauch 


Public  Library  Board 
for  Allen  County 

The  members  of  this  Board  include  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Public  Library  (with  the  same  officers) 
together  with  the  following  citizens  chosen  from  Allen  County  out- 
side the  corporate  city  of  Fort  Wayne. 


Mrs.  Frank  Dulin 
James  E.  Graham 

Gerald  W .  Morsches 

Mrs.  Charles  Reynolds 


Although  Abraham  Lincoln  resided  in  Indiana  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  (1816-1830),  it  is  hardly  likely  that  as  a  youth  living 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  he  ever  had  occasion  to  hear  about 
or  refer  to  the  then  budding  village  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Lincoln  did  have  occasion  to  mention  Fort  Wayne  in  a  speech 
on  the  "Presidential  Question"  made  before  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  27,  1848.  The  address  bore  the  sub- 
title: "General  Taylor  and  The  Veto."  Delivered  in  a  politically 
sarcastic  but  humorous  vein,  Congressman  Lincoln's  address  was 
an  attack  on  General  Lewis  Cass  whom  the  Democrat  politicians 
were  grooming  for  the  Presidency.  In  dealing  with  Cass'  many 
charges  against  the  public  treasury,  Lincoln  mentioned  his  oppo- 
nent's excessive  fees  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  which  in- 
cluded the  agencies  at  Piqua,  Ohio;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  and  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  time  Lincoln  ever  men- 
tioned Fort  Wayne  in  a  speech,  and  apparently  no  other  letter  is 
extant,  or  perhaps  ever  existed,  in  which  the  addressee  was  a  res- 
ident of  Fort  Wayne. 

For  many  years  the  staff  of  the  Library -Museum  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation  searched  unsuccessfully  for  some 
record  of  a  visit  by  Lincoln  to  Fort  Wayne.  Perhaps  this  search 
would  have  been  forever  futile  had  not  a  newspaper  correspondent 
in  search  of  material  for  his  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago"  column 
discovered  a  six  line  news  item  in  Dawson's  Daily  News  of  Fort 
Wayne  for  February  23,  1860.   The  brief  notice  is  significant: 

"Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  wife  came  from 
the  West  this  morning  at  1  o'clock,  on 
the  T.W.  &W.R.R.,  and  changing  cars 
at  this  city,  went  east.  'Old  Abe'  looked 
as  if  his  pattern  had  been  a  mighty  ugly 
one.  " 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Retouched  excerpt  from  Dawson's  Daily  News,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1860.    Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  brief  news  item  clearly  identifies 
"Old  Abe"  as  the  prairie  lawyer  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

It  was  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  former  Director  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation,  who  was  able  to  unravel  certain  confusing 
statements  made  by  the  Fort  Wayne  reporter.  For  example,  the 
statement  that  Lincoln's  wife  accompanied  him  is  known  to  be  er- 
roneous. The  lady  in  question  was  Mrs.  Stephen  Smith,  who  was 
accompanied  by  her  infant  son,  Dudley.  Her  husband  was  a  brother 
of  Clark  N.  Smith  who  had  married  Ann  Todd,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  She  traveled  as  far  as  Philadelphia  with  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
that  he  might  assist  her  with  her  baggage  and  small  son.  Mrs. 
Smith  reached  her  destination  at  1:00  A.M.  Saturday,  and  Lincoln 
continued  his  journey  to  New  York  City  the  same  morning. 

Lincoln  was  enroute  to  New  York  City  to  deliver  his  Cooper 
Union  Address,  which  was  scheduled  for  the  evening  of  February 
27,  1860.  His  train  left  Springfield,  Illinois  at  10:15  A.M.  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  22nd.  Traveling  on  a  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western 
train,  he  arrived  in  Fort  Wayne  one  hour  late,  although  there  was 
ample  time  to  catch  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  train 
at  1:12  A.M.  (Thursday).  His  route  of  travel  through  Indiana  from 
State  Line  to  Fort  Wayne  included  the  larger  cities  of  Lafayette  and 
Logansport. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Photograph  taken  by  Mathew  B.  Brady  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.  on  February  25,  1860  two  days  after  the  future 
Sixteenth  President  passed  through  Fort  Wayne  enroute 
to  the  East. 


The  discovery  of  the  Dawson  Daily  News  item  will  necessi- 
tate the  re -writing  of  history  so  far  as  this  significant  event  in  the 
life  of  Lincoln  is  concerned.  Earlier  biographers  and  historians 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Lincoln  traveled  to  the  East  from  Chicago, 
Illinois,  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  its  connecting  lines  for 
Philadelphia.  With  the  wrong  route  in  mind  Lincoln  biographers 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  while  in  Chicago  Lincoln  left  his 
Cooper  Union  Address  manuscript  for  correction  with  Joseph  Medill 
and  Charles  H.  Ray,  editors  of  the  Tribune.  This  error  was  further 
compounded  many  years  later  when  Medill,  speaking  as  a  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  in  the  nation's  Capital,  was  reported  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post  to  have  said,  in  reference  to  the  purported  incident,  that 
he  made  "about  40  changes"  in  the  Lincoln  Address  manuscript. 
Medill  also  was  reported  to  have  said  that  "...  the  others  to  whom 
the  address  had  been  submitted  were  equally  careful,  and  they  made 
several  amendments."  Medill  was  also  quoted  as  having  said  that 
"when  the  speech  was  finally  delivered,  it  was  exactly  word  for 
word  with  the  original  copy  which  Lincoln  gave  us." 

Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  Address  was  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant speeches  of  his  political  career.  Its  delivery  in  New  York 
City,  along  with  subsequent  speeches  that  he  delivered  in  New  Eng- 
land, made  it  possible  for  him  to  receive  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  May  of  1860. 

With  many  speaking  engagements  to  fill,  Lincoln  hoped  to 
return  to  Springfield  on  Monday,  March  12th,  but  he  found  this 
schedule  impossible.  Leaving  New  York  City  over  the  Erie  Road 
he  boarded  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  train  at  Toledo  on 
Tuesday,  March  13th,  and  he  passed  through  Fort  Wayne  at  5:20 
P.M.  This  time  there  was  no  Dawson  Daily  News  man  at  the  rail- 
road station  to  report  the  movement  of  this  now  distinguished  visi- 
tor. Lincoln  arrived  in  Springfield  at  6:50  A.M.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, March  14th. 

The  only  building  in  Fort  Wayne  associated  with  Lincoln  is 
the  old  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railway  station  con- 
structed in  the  year  1858.  It  is  located  south  of  the  center  of  the 
100  block  of  East  Baker  Street  facing  the  bank  of  the  Pennsylvania 
elevation.  Now  the  property  of  C.  A.  Grieger,  Inc.  the  structure 
will  be  razed  this  fall  or  next  spring.  This  hurried  round -trip 
through  Indiana  did  not  afford  Lincoln  very  many  opportunities  to 
recall  familiar  scenes  or  to  make  important  contacts  with  Hoosier 
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politicians.  However,  never  had  a  journey  been  more  profitable 
for  a  budding  presidential  candidate  than  this  trip  to  New  York  City 
to  deliver  the  Cooper  Union  speech . 

While  Lincoln  visited  Fort  Wayne  on  only  one  (round -trip) 
occasion,  a  great  many  legends  and  traditions  about  Lincoln  and  his 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency  have  been  related  by  older  citizens  of 
the  city  and  community .  The  Journal -Gazette  of  February  13,  1942 
published  a  story  about  a  ninety  year  old  Kendallville,  Indiana  man 
named  P.  A.  Waldron  who  recalled  "that  the  great  emancipator  once 
smiled  at  him  and  patted  his  shoulder  at  a  Fort  Wayne  railway  sta- 
tion where  the  President's  train  had  stopped  a  few  minutes  while  en 
route  from  Chicago  to  Washington." 

Although  the  late  Mr.  Waldron's  reminiscences  are  some- 
what garbled  in  relation  to  the  established  facts,  it  is  possible  that 
he  might  have  seen  Lincoln  catch  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  train  at  1:12  A.M.  (Thursday)  on  February  23,  1860.  Such 
a  statement,  however,  is  puzzling  because  Lincoln  in  February  1860 
had  hardly  assumed  the  role  of  "Great  Emancipator"  or  affected  the 
"Father  Abraham"  image. 

The  local  political  accounts  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1860  reveal  that  Fort  Wayne  was  a  Stephen  A.  Douglas  town  and  was 
rather  boisterous  in  the  support  of  its  favorite  candidate.  Several 
years  ago  the  oral  reminiscences  of  George  W.  Stover,  an  early 
resident  of  Ossian  and  Fort  Wayne,  were  written  down  and  made 
available  to  the  Foundation  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  James 
Stover,  4516  Smith  Street,  of  this  city.   They  follow: 

"Back  in  1860  the  Rockhill  House  was  Fort  Wayne's  newest 
hotel.  The  first  one  was  the  Hediken  House  on  Barr  Street.  We 
knew  the  Rockhill  House  as  the  old  part  of  the  St.  Joseph  Hospital, 
at  the  corner  of  Main  &  Broadway.  Perhaps,  you  will  remember 
that  a  little  iron  balcony  extended  over  Main  Street.  (This  building 
was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  section  of  the  Hospital. ) 

"Stephen  A.  Douglas  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1860,  campaign- 
ing against  Lincoln.  He  stayed  at  the  Rockhill  House  and  made  a 
five  minute  speech  from  that  balcony.  Later  his  'Speech  of  the  day' 
was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  River  just  south  of  the  Main  Street 
bridge,  where  bleachers  were  built  to  take  care  of  the  crowd.  That 
was  a  gala  day! 

"Father  Stover  was  a  small  boy  then.  He  often  told  us  the 
story.  His  foster  father  brought  him  all  the  way  from  Bluffton  over 
the  old  plank  road.  They  started  long  before  dawn  so  that  they'd 
arrive  in  time  for  the  parade. 
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"It  was  a  wonderful  parade!  It  started  at  the  Courthouse  and 
went  all  the  way  to  the  Main  Street  bridge.  Bands  played,  and  all 
the  people  applauded  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Somewhere  about  half 
way  along  the  line  of  march,  there  was  a  great  commotion  and  a 
float  broke  into  the  parade.  It  was  a  huge  hay -wagon,  and  on  it  was 
a  tall,  lanky  young  man  dressed  to  represent  Abe  Lincoln,  and  he 
was  splitting  rails.  The  float  was  so  clever  and  realistic  that  it 
was  stealing  the  show.  Of  course,  it  moved  very  slowly  as  it  was 
drawn  by  two  teams  of  oxen.  Something  must  be  done  as  it  was 
breaking  the  parade  in  two. 

"Main  Street  was  a  narrow  grass  grown  road.  The  float 
moved  so  slowly,  and  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  the  rest  of  the 
parade  could  not  pass  it.  But,  the  grass  helped  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Some  enterprising  person  thought  of  salt,  and  sprinkled  it  on 
the  grass  beside  the  road.  The  oxen  pulled  out  of  line  of  the  parade 
to  lick  the  salt,  and  no  amount  of  urging  could  get  them  to  move  on. 
The  parade  moved  on  to  its  destination  where  the  Speech  was  to  be 
made,  and  quite  a  political  rally  took  place.  It  turned  out  to  be 
Stephen  Douglas'  day,  .  .  .  but  as  we  all  remember,  Lincoln  was 
successful  and  at  the  inaugurations  became  our  President." 

Other  stories  have  been  related  about  that  October  2nd  day 
in  1860  when  Douglas  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  his  canvass  against 
the  "Railsplitter  of  the  Sangamon."  It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion 
a  huge  sawlog,  intended  to  represent  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  flung 
into  the  St.  Mary's  River  as  a  defiant  gesture  of  derision  against 
the  Republican  candidate.  Apparently,  the  sawlog  was  a  part  of  a 
political  float  which  was  intended  as  a  challenge  to  the  "Black  Re- 
publicans." However,  it  is  said  that  only  one  protest  was  made. 
That  occurred  when  the  float  halted  before  the  house  of  a  rabid  abo- 
litionist whose  wife  came  out  on  the  porch  "most  unwisely  .  .  .  and 
with  angry  words  raised  her  fist  against  this  provocation." 

The  boisterous  political  activity  continued  all  day  in  Fort 
Wayne,  and  "at  sunset  there  was  a  hue  and  cry,  'Everybody  to  the 
Court  House.  "'  This  time  a  straw  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
hanged  in  effigy. 

On  November  6,  1860,  election  day,  the  people  of  Allen 
County  and  Fort  Wayne  voted.  The  results,  ignoring  the  technical- 
ity that  the  ballots  were  cast  for  Presidential  electors,  were  3,224 
votes  for  Douglas;  2,552  for  Lincoln;  42  for  Breckinridge;  and  32 
for  Bell.  These  returns  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  I.D. 
G.  Nelson,  Allen  County  Clerk. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Hugh  McCulloch:    Cashier  and  Manager  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  1835-56- 
President  of  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  1856-63;  Comptrol- 

^f.oToT^'  1863"65'U-S-  Secretary  of  Treasury 
1865-69  (1884-85),  and  author  of  "Men  and  Measures 
of  Half  a  Century,  "  1888. 


summarlJdf  *T  McC,Ull°Ch'  *  P™™™  Indiana  banker,  who 

oHl  4  IT  Pe°P  6  °f  F°rt  Wa^e'  in  an  ^dress  delivered 
on  July  4,  1861,  the  significance  of  the  November  1860  election: 
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"The  election  of  Lincoln,  a  sectional  candidate,  was  of  itself 
an  evidence  of  the  deep-rooted  hostility  of  the  North  to  slavery  and 
rendered  the  continuance  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Union  dishon- 
orable and  dangerous  to  them . 

"But  the  election  of  Lincoln  would  not  probably  have  occurred 
but  for  the  course  of  the  ultraists  in  breaking  up  the  Charleston 
convention,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  election  was  received  with 
rapturous  delight  by  those  who  pretended  to  regard  it  as  a  calamity 
Mr.  Douglas  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  same  game  would  have 
been  played  if  he  had  been  the  successful  candidate. 

"Lincoln  was  elected  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution. 
It  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  prudent,  not  to  say  patriotic,  on 
the  part  of  his  opponents  at  the  South  if  they  had,  as  they  pretended 
to  have  a  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  a  regard  for  the  Union 
to  have  awaited  the  developments  of  his  administration,  and  if  any 
demonstrations  were  made  by  him  or  his  party  against  their  in- 
terests, to  have  held  them  in  check  by  their  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  before  taking  ex- 
treme measures  to  protect  those  interests  against  imaginary  dan- 
gers. ..." 

McCulloch  delivered  this  address  in  Fort  Wayne  when  an 
intense  war  feeling  among  its  citizens  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
when  great  indignation  was  felt  against  the  Southern  States. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  gained  popularity 
with  Hoosier  voters,  even  though  Fort  Wayne  remained  a  Demo- 
cratic city.  On  November  7,  1864  Indiana  contributed  to  Lincoln's 
sweeping  national  victory  by  giving  him  a  20, 000  majority  over 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  the  Democratic  standard  bearer 
Fort  Wayne's  vote,  however,  was  2244  for  (Union -Republican  Pres- 
idential electors)  Lincoln  and  4932  for  (Democratic  Presidential 
electors)  McClellan.  These  returns  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  William  Fleming,  the  Allen  County  Clerk. 

While  Lincoln  had  little  contact  with  Fort  Wayne  he  did 
name  a  citizen  of  the  city,  Hugh  McCulloch,  as  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  McCulloch,  born  in  1808  at  Kennebunk,  Maine,  moved  to 
Fort  Wayne  as  a  young  man.  In  one  of  his  addresses  delivered  in 
Fort  Wayne  on  October  11,  1865,  McCulloch  made  the  statement 
that  "No  place  will  ever  be  so  dear  to  me  as  Fort  Wayne;  no  friend- 
ships will  ever  be  so  strong  as  those  which  I  have  formed  here.  I 
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am,  you  know,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  beautiful  city.  When  I 
crossed  the  St.  Mary's,  swimming  my  horse  by  a  side  of  a  canoe, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1833,  Fort  Wayne  was  a  hamlet,  containing  a 
few  hundred  souls;  an  Indian  trading  post,  a  mere  dot  of  civilization 
in  the  heart  of  a  magnificent  wilderness.  Under  my  own  eye,  as  it 
were,  it  has  become  a  city  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  people,  a  city 
full  of  vigor  and  enterprise,  the  second  city  of  the  State.  I  am 
proud  of  Fort  Wayne  and  of  the  noble  State  of  Indiana --a  State  which 
has  been  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union  in  her  devotion  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  gallantry  with  which  her  sons  have  defended  it. 
I  am  thankful  when  I  crossed  the  mountains,  in  common  parlance, 
'to  seek  my  fortune, '  my  feet  were  directed  to  Indiana,  and  espe- 
cially to  this  place.  Wherever  duty  may  call  me  hereafter,  this 
will  ever  be  to  me  my  home.  Many  of  my  kindred  sleep  in  our 
beautiful  cemetery,  and  there,  I  trust,  will  be  my  resting-place 
when  I  am  called  upon  to  join  the  great  company  of  the  departed." 

Practicing  first  as  a  lawyer  and  then  winning  considerable 
distinction  as  an  Indiana  banker,  McCulloch  was  asked  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  March  of  1863  to  serve  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Accepting  the  position,  McCulloch 
remained  in  charge  of  the  National  banking  system  until  March  1865. 

On  March  5,  1865  Lincoln  had  an  interview  with  McCulloch 
and  asked  him  to  take  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Chase 
had  resigned  the  Treasury  portfolio  in  1864  to  become  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  W.  P.  Fessenden,  his  successor,  had 
resigned  the  Cabinet  position  at  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  second 
term.  McCulloch  accepted  the  post  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  March  1869.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  in  October 
1884,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  McCulloch  was  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Chester  A.  Arthur  to  resume  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  succeed  W.  O.  Gresham  who  resigned.  McCulloch 
held  the  post  until  the  end  of  the  Arthur  Administration. 

In  his  book,  "Men  and  Measures  of  Half  A  Century,"  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1888,  McCulloch  related  in  detail  his  interview 
with  President  Lincoln: 

"A  day  or  two  after  his  second  inauguration,  Mr.  Lincoln 
requested  me,  by  one  of  his  messengers,  to  call  upon  him  at  the 
White  House  at  some  time  during  the  day,  which  I  did  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  alone,  and  as  he  took  my  hand,  he  said:  'I  have  sent 
for  you,  Mr.  McCulloch,  to  let  you  know  that  I  want  you  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  if  you  do  not  object  to  it,  I  shall  send 
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your  name  to  the  Senate. '  I  was  taken  all  aback  by  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  announcement.  It  was  an  office  that  I  had  not  aspired  to, 
and  did  not  desire.  I  knew  how  arduous  and  difficult  the  duties  of 
the  head  of  that  department  were,  and  a  place  had  been  offered  to 
me  in  New  York  which  it  would  be  greatly  for  my  interest  to  accept. 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied:  'I  thank  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, heartily  for  this  mark  of  your  confidence,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  comply  with  your  wishes  if  I  did  not  distrust  my  ability  to 
do  what  will  be  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  ex- 
isting financial  condition  of  the  Government. '  'I  will  be  responsible 
for  that,  '  said  the  President.  'I  will  be  responsible  for  that,  and 
so  I  reckon  we  will  consider  the  matter  settled.'  The  President 
seemed  to  be  greatly  careworn,  but  he  was  cheerful,  and  after  a 
brief  talk  with  him  I  returned  to  my  office  and  said  nothing  to  any 
one  about  the  interview.  I  was,  I  confess,  gratified  by  being  asked 
to  take  the  most  important  place  in  the  Government,  but  I  was  trou- 
bled as  I  thought  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  I  could  not  say 
which  feeling  predominated --gratification  or  dread.  The  next  day 
my  nomination  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  was,  as  I  understood, 
unanimously  confirmed. 

"I  may  say  here  that  I  found  the  office  a  very  laborious  and 
thankless  one.  I  gave  my  entire  time  to  its  duties,  I  was  not  away 
from  it  more  than  twenty  days  during  the  whole  term  (four  years) 
which  I  held  it,  frequently  working  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  I 
was  subject  to  the  most  liberal  abuse  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
and  to  some  extent  by  the  press;  and  yet  I  was  never  sorry  that  I 
accepted  the  post.  Responsibility  I  did  not  shrink  from --hard  work 
agreed  with  me- -and  the  causeless  abuse  even  of  Senators  did  not 
disturb  me.  In  looking  back  after  so  many  years  upon  my  admin- 
istration of  the  Treasury,  I  can  think  of  no  recommendation  which 
I  made  to  Congress  that  did  not  merit  favorable  consideration;  of 
no  official  act  which  I  would  recall . " 

As  mentioned  before,  McCulloch  delivered  an  address  in 
Fort  Wayne  on  October  11,  1865  during  the  course  of  which  he  eu- 
logized the  martyred  President: 

"Of  Mr.  Lincoln  this  is  not  a  fitting  occasion  for  me  to  speak 
freely.  This  much,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the 
more  I  saw  of  him  the  higher  became  my  admiration  of  his  ability 
and  his  character.  Before  I  went  to  Washington,  and  for  a  short 
period  after,  I  doubted  both  his  nerve  and  his  statesmanship;  but  a 
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closer  observation  relieved  me  of  these  doubts,  and  long  before  his 
death  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  man  of  will,  of  en- 
ergy, of  well-balanced  mind,  and  wonderful  sagacity.  His  practice 
of  story-telling  when  the  Government  seemed  to  be  in  imminent 
peril  and  the  sublimest  events  were  transpiring  surprised,  if  it  did 
not  sometimes  disgust,  those  who  did  not  know  him  well;  but  it  in- 
dicated on  his  part  no  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  him  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
great  nation  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  a  desperate  rebellion 
which  threatened  its  overthrow.  Story -telling  with  him  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  habit.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  it  in  social  life 
and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  that  it  became  a  part  of  his 
nature,  and  so  accurate  was  his  recollection,  and  so  great  a  fund 
had  he  at  command,  that  he  had  always  anecdotes  and  stories  to 
illustratehis  arguments  and  delight  those  whose  tastes  were  similar 
to  his  own;  but  those  who  judged  from  this  trait  that  he  had  lacked 
deep  feeling,  or  sound  judgment,  or  a  proper  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  position,  had  no  just  appreciation  of  his  character. 
He  possessed  all  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was  true 
of  him,  as  it  is  true  of  all  really  noble  and  good  men,  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  had  the  highest  admiration  of  him .  He  was  not 
a  man  of  genius,  but  he  possessed  in  a  large  degree  what  is  far 
more  valuable  in  a  public  man,  excellent  common  sense.  He  did 
not  seem  to  gain  this  knowledge  from  reading  or  from  observation, 
for  he  read  very  few  of  our  public  journals,  and  was  little  inclined 
to  call  out  the  opinions  of  others.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
people,  and  he  understood  what  the  people  desired  rather  by  a  study 
of  himself  than  of  them.  Granting  that,  although  constitutionally 
honest  himself,  he  did  not  put  a  very  high  valuation  upon  honesty  in 
others,  and  that  he  sometimes  permitted  his  partiality  for  his 
friends  to  influence  his  action  in  a  manner  that  was  hardly  consist- 
ent with  an  upright  administration  of  his  great  office,  few  men  have 
held  high  positions  whose  conduct  would  so  well  bear  the  severest 
criticism  as  Mr.  Lincoln's;  but  I  shall  not  undertake  his  eulogy. 
The  people  have  already  passed  judgment  in  favor  of  the  nobleness 
and  excellence  of  his  character  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  pen  of  impartial  history  will  confirm  the  judgment." 

Hugh  McCulloch  did  not  retire  in  Fort  Wayne  as  he  had  inti- 
mated he  would  in  his  speech  of  October  11,  1865.    Instead  he  re- 
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tired  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  died  at  "Holly 
Hill,  Prince  George  County,  Virginia,  on  May  24,  1895.  He  was 
survived  by  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

While  this  city  is  proud  of  its  historic  tradition  and  has 
sought  to  honor  its  first  citizens  and  memorialize  some  of  their 
achievements,  it  has  for  some  reason  neglected  Hugh  McCulloch, 
who  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other  local  or  national 
leaders  which  Fort  Wayne  has  contributed  to  the  state  and  nation. 

Following  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  April  15,  1865, 
several  days  elapsed  before  it  was  definitely  known  that  the  remains 
would  be  brought  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  interment.  Consid- 
erable pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Lincolns  to  use  the 
empty  crypt  in  the  basement  of  the  United  States  Capitol  that  had 
been  constructed,  apparently  without  family  authority,  for  the  re- 
mains of  George  Washington. 

Once  Springfield  was  decided  upon  by  the  Lincoln  family  as 
the  city  where  the  President's  remains  were  to  be  entombed,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  immediately  began  working  on  a 
schedule  and  itinerary  with  the  numerous  railroads  that  would  be 
required  to  convey  the  body  back  to  the  Illinois  capital. 

Many  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  funeral  cortege 
would  follow  the  inaugural  route  of  1861  when  President-elect  Lin- 
coln journeyed  from  Springfield  to  Washington.  Wild  rumors,  com- 
pletely unfounded,  had  the  funeral  train  visiting  practically  every 
midwest  village  and  town  located  on  a  railroad.  Even  federal  and 
state  officials  were  often  confused  by  conflicting  orders  and  mis- 
leading information. 

The  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  were  perhaps  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  read  a  Gazette -Extra  handbill  dated  Thursday, 
April  20th,  1865  announcing  that  "President  Lincoln's  Remains  to 
Stop  at  Fort  Wayne."  Fort  Wayne  citizens  were  much  more  kindly 
disposed  toward  Lincoln  the  martyred  President  in  1865  than  they 
had  been  toward  Lincoln  the  politician  on  October  2,  1860  when  he 
was  hanged  in  effigy  within  the  city  limits. 

An  original  copy  of  the  Gazette -Extra  for  April  20th,  1865 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Foundation  from  Margaret  J.  Smith  Estate, 
through  the  courtesy  of  F.  A.  Schack,  formerly  trust  officer,  for 
the  Fort  Wayne  National  Bank,  the  Executor.  While  Lincoln's  re- 
mains were  not  brought  through  Fort  Wayne,  this  is  nevertheless  a 
prized  item  of  Lincolniana  of  local  interest. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
An  original  copy  of  the  Gazette -Extra  broadside  dated 
April  20,  1865,  which  erroneously  placed  Fort  Wayne 
on  the  Lincoln  funeral  route. 


Once  Secretary  Stanton  worked  out  the  funeral  route  he  al- 
tered Lincoln's  inaugural  itinerary  by  omitting  Pittsburgh  and  Cin- 
cinnati and  detouring  by  way  of  Chicago,  instead  of  going  direct  to 
Springfield  from  Indianapolis. 

Lincoln's  remains  reached  Indianapolis  from  Columbus, 
Ohio  by  way  of  the  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Central  Railway, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  road.  The  first  Indiana  city 
to  be  reached  enroute  to  Indianapolis  was  Richmond.  All  day  Sun- 
day, April  30,  the  body  lay  on  public  view  in  the  Indiana  State  House. 

About  midnight  the  coffin  was  closed  for  the  next  journey  by 
way  of  a  special  train  enroute  to  Chicago.  Three  different  rail- 
roads were  utilized:  "the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  to  Lafayette; 
the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  from  Lafayette  to  Michigan 
City;  and  thence  the  Michigan  Central  into  Chicago."  The  "Special" 
enroute  to  Chicago  was  made  up  at  Indianapolis  and  consisted  of 
five  cars  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  two  that 
had  come  through  over  the  entire  route.  All  of  the  cars  were  most 
appropriately  and  lavishly  draped.  Of  the  two  cars  named,  one  was 
the  superb  railway  "carriage"  built  at  the  government  railway  shops 
in  Alexandria,  and  intended  as  the  President's  private  car.  It  was 
in  this  car  that  the  President's  remains  were  placed. 

Throughout  the  entire  trip  the  funeral  train  was  preceded  by 
a  pilot  engine  and  at  every  town  and  village  along  the  Indiana  route 
the  grieving  people  gathered  to  watch  the  train  go  by.  In  many  in- 
stances buildings  and  railway  depots  were  decorated  in  somber 
black,  salvos  of  artillery  were  fired,  circulars  of  a  memorial  na- 
ture were  distributed,  choirs  chanted,  torches  were  lighted,  ever- 
green arches  were  constructed,  logs  were  burned,  flags  were 
draped,  and  mourning  badges  were  worn  to  express  the  grief  of  the 
country  and  townspeople  who  knew  in  advance  that  the  train  would 
not  stop  at  their  station. 

The  Indiana  cities,  towns  and  villages  along  the  funeral  route 
were  Richmond,  Centerville,  Cambridge  City,  Dublin,  Lewisville, 
Coffin's  Station,  Ogdens,  Raysville,  Knightstown,  Charlottville, 
Greenfield,  Cumberland,  Indianapolis,  Zionsville,  Whitestown,  Leb- 
anon, Thorntown,  Clark's  Hill,  Stockwell,  Lafayette,  Battle  Ground, 
Reynolds,  Francisville,  Medaryville,  Lucerne,  San  Pierre,  La- 
Crosse,  Michigan  City,  Lake  and  Gibbons. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Photograph  taken  by  Alexander  Gardner  in  Washington, 
D.C.  on  April  10,  1865. 


When  the  train  stopped  at  Michigan  City  one  minor  episode 
occurred.  Some  of  the  notable  personages  of  the  party  from  Wash- 
ington were  left  behind.  However,  by  means  of  an  express  engine, 
they  were  able  to  overtake  the  train  at  Porter  Station.  Chicago  was 
reached  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  1. 

While  Fort  Wayne  Citizens  were  disappointed  that  Stanton's 
failure  to  utilize  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad 
had  omitted  their  city  from  the  funeral  train's  itinerary,  their  grief 
was  just  as  sincere  as  that  manifested  in  the  more  important  cities 
between  Washington  and  Springfield. 

Today,  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  is  closely  identified  with  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Sixteenth  President,  due  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  (founded  in 
1905)  and  its  creation  in  1928  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion with  its  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  Owing  to  the  voluminous 
amount  of  Lincolniana  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  Foundation 
over  a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  the  city  has  become  known  as  "A 
Center  of  Lincoln  information  in  America." 

Many  factors  can  be  enumerated  to  account  for  Lincoln's 
pre-eminent  position  among  the  world's  great  men.  One  significant 
factor  has  been  the  contribution  made  by  the  insurance  industry  in 
publicizing  and  disseminating  information  about  this  great  Ameri- 
can. The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  for  example,  can  boast 
of  having  assembled  the  greatest  collection  of  organized  printed 
material  on  the  subject,  and  of  publishing  Lincoln  Lore  since  April 
15',  1929  (1532  bulletins  up  to  November  1965)  which  constitutes  the 
most  voluminous  printed  work  on  any  historical  character.  The 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  welcomes  visitors  on  weekdays,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  from  8:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

A  further  indication  of  the  present  day  popularity  of  the  Six- 
teenth President  in  this  city  as  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  heroes 
is  that  in  Fort  Wayne  fourteen  institutions  bear  the  name  "Lincoln." 
These  include  business  establishments,  a  bank,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  a  school. 
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STILL  STAISDING  a  century  later  is  this  old  Fort  Wayne  railroad  station  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
tracks  between  Harrison  and  Calhoun  streets. 


Scholarship  Winners 
Announced  by  Company 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  this  week  an- 
nounced the  award  of  two  actu- 
arial scholarships  to  1960  Fort 
Wayne  high  school  graduates. 

FRANK  A.  LUDE,  South  Side 
High  School,  was  named  winner  of 
the  second  annual  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  Actuarial 
Merit  Scholarship.  This  scholarship 
is  sponsored  by  the  Company  and 
awarded  through  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation. 

STEVEN  R.  DOEHRMAN,  Cen- 
tral Catholic  High  School,  was 
named  recipient  of  the  1960  Mc- 
Andless  Scholarship.  This  actuarial 
scholarship,  established  in  1954  in 
honor  of  LNL's  late  President  Alva 
J.  McAndless,  is  awarded  annually 
provided  a  qualified  candidate  is 
available. 

An  Actuarial  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee composed  of  Samuel  P. 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


New  Evidence  Shows  Lincoln  Was  Here 

For  years  local  historians  sought  evidence  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  visited  Fort  Wayne.  Last  month  they  had  established  that  the 
man  for  whom  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  is  named 
had  indeed  been  in  Fort  Wayne— not  once,  but  twice.^ 

The  findings  were  published  in 
the  March  Lincoln  Lore  in  a  cen- 
tennial monograph,  "Cooper  Union 
Legends    Scrutinized,"    written  by 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director  Em- 
eritus of  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation. 

Dr.  Warren's  year  of  research, 
touched  off  by  the  discovery  of  a 
six-line  item  in  a  Feb.  23,  1860,  Fort 
Wayne  paper,  showed  that  Lincoln's 
Fort  Wayne  stops  were  within  two 
blocks  of  the  site  of  the  huge  insur- 
ance company  which  today  bears 
his  name. 

Lincoln  changed  trains  here  en 
route  between  Springfield,  111.,  and 
New  York  City  where  the  speech 
he  made  at  Cooper  Union  is  credited 
as  a  major  factor  in  his  subsequent 
election  to  the  presidency.  The 
staunchly  Republican  address  de- 
fended the  federal  government's 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Annual  Awards  Banquet  Slated 

The  Second  Annual  Athletic 
Awards  Banquet  for  LNL  em- 
ployees will  be  at  the  Berghoff 
Gardens  in  the  main  ballroom 
Tuesday,  May  17,  beginning  at 
6:30  p.m. 

All  employees  who  have  partici- 
pated in  any  of  the  various  Lincoln 
sports  —  basketball,  bowling,  golf, 
softball  and  card  tourneys— will  be 
invited  to  attend. 

WKJG-TV  Sports  Director  Hil- 
liard  Gates  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  following  the  awards  pres- 
entation. 

Purpose  of  the  banquet  is  to  make 
the  LNL  employee  athletic  program 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


INVENTOR  shown  here  is  Larry 
McNett,  Reinsurance  Supervisor,  who, 
thanks  to  the  pictured  gadget  which 
he  devised,  is  saving  the  Company 
some  money.  The  whatsis  is  designed 
to  sound  a  signal  when  fan-folded 
teletype  paper  approaches  depletion. 
An  alarm  clock,  a  chain  and  a  clip 
fastened  near  the  end  of  the  paper 
supply  are  the  components.  When  the 
clip  is  pulled  toirard  the  machine 
with  the  moving  paper,  the  chain 
tightens  and  the  alarm  goes  off. 
Pretty  simple,  actually,  but  the  com- 
mercial device  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  costs  an  initial  86  plus  $1  per 
month,  and  that  adds  up.  You're  a 
good  man.  Larry. 
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right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  U.S. 
territories. 

Lincoln's  Fort  Wayne  stops  were 
at  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad  station.  The  sta- 
tion, erected  in  1858,  still  is  standing 
along  the  now-elevated  tracks  just 
south  of  Mike's  Car  Wash  between 
Calhoun  and  Clinton  streets.  The 
102-year-old  building,  unused  as  a 
station  since  about  1912,  was  sold 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  few 
years  ago  to  C.  A.  Grieger  Co.  The 
auto  agency  uses  it  for  storage. 

Lincoln  caught  an  eastbound 
train  there  at  1:12  a.m.  Thursday, 
Feb.  23,  1860.  He  passed  through 
Fort  Wayne  on  his  return  trip  at 
5:20  p.m.  the  following  March  13. 

The  newspaper  item  which  led  to 
the  discovery  that  Lincoln  had  been 
in  Fort  Wayne  appeared  in  the  Feb. 
23,  1860,  issue  of  Dawson's  Daily 
News  of  Fort  Wayne.  It  reads: 

"Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  wife  came 
from  the  west  this  morning  at  1 
o'clock  on  the  T.W.  &  W.  R.R.  and 
changing  cars  at  this  city  went  east. 
'Old  Abe'  looks  like  as  if  his  pattern 
had  been  a  mighty  ugly  one." 

One  mistake  in  that  brief  account 
could  have  started  a  scandal.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  remained  at  home.  Lin- 
coln was  traveling  with  a  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Stephen  Smith,  to  help  her  with 
the  youngster  she  was  taking  with 
her  on  a  visit  to  her  old  home, 
Philadelphia.  Her  husband's  broth- 
er, Clark  M.  Smith,  was  married  to 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Warren's  findings  correct  a 
widely  held  belief  that  Lincoln 
went  through  Chicago  on  his  trip 
to  New  York.  He  also  corrects  some 
other  assumptions  about  the  trip, 
suggesting  in  conclusion: 

"The  significance  of  this  outstand- 
ing gem  of  Lincoln's  political  ora- 
tory would  seem  to  demand  that  the 
Cooper  Union  Speech  should  be 
placed  in  a  historical  setting.  Al- 
though the  address  was  written  one 
hundred  years  ago  there  should  be 
an  attempt  to  weed  out  the  purely 
legendary  stories  that  prevent  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  writing 
and  delivery  of  the  address,  as  well 
as  a  picture  of  the  events  associated 
with  the  masterpiece." 


LEFT :  The  reason  for  all  those  roses 
on  Sandra  Gould's  desk  (Accounting- 
Loan  Payments)  recently  was  that 
hubby  Orrin,  former  Komet  defense- 
man  now  selling  for  Goodrich,  forgot 
— as  many  a  husband — to  keep  one 
eye  on  the  clock.  He  got  a  cool  re- 
ception nhen  he  phoned  to  explain  he 
would  be  late  for  their  dinner  date. 
Now,  a  considerable  number  of  roses 
later,  everything's  rosy. 
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Adams,  Henry  F.  Rood  and  Gath- 
ings  Stewart,  each  an  LNL  officer, 
announced  the  selections. 

The  awards  are  based  on  superior 
scholarship  and  other  leadership 
qualities  with  special  emphasis  on 
mathematical  ability.  Winners  will 
study  actuarial  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  one  of  the  few 
academic  institutions  on  the  North 
American  continent  to  offer  a  major 
in  the  mathematical  foundation  of 
the  life  insurance  business.  During 
vacations,  winners  may  gain  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  actuarial 
field  through  work  opportunities  at 
the  Company. 

Frank  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Lorena 
R.  Lude  of  519  E.  Suttenfield  St.  His 
father,  the  late  Frank  A.  Lude,  Sr., 
was  an  accountant. 

At  South  Side,  where  his  studies 
included  "all  the  math  and  major 
science  available,"  Frank  played 
varsity  football.  His  other  activities 
have  included  church,  an  office  in 
DeMolay,  and,  as  a  hobby,  collecting 
stamps  and  coins. 

Steven  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  C.  Doehrman  of  3202  Plaza 
Dr.  Mr.  Doehrman  is  a  foreman  at 
International  Harvester  Co.  where 
he  has  been  an  employee  for  25 
years. 

At  Central  Catholic  Steven  has 
been  Science  Club  vice  president, 
Math  Club  vice  president,  and  active 
in  Sons  of  Mary,  Y.C.S.  and  the 
Fighting  69th. 


BANQUET  .  .  .  Cont.  from  Pg.  1 

more  effective,  bring  employees  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  program  closer 
together  and  kindle  interest  among 
those  who  are  not  active. 

All  awards  won  by  participants 
in  LNL  sports  throughout  the  year 
will  be  presented  as  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  banquet.  Trophies  will 
be  presented  to  winners  in  the  two 
men's  bowling  leagues,  the  Lines' 
bowling  and  golf  leagues,  the  soft- 
ball  team,  basketball  team,  and 
men's  golf  league  of  the  1958-59 
season. 

Arrangements  for  the  banquet 
are  being  handled  by  a  committee 
of  eight  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious activities: 

Phyllis  Dykins,  Helen  Gunkler, 
Paul  Snyder,  Doug  Morris,  Fred 
Cordes,  Conrad  Beutler,  Harold 
Longstreet  and  Dean  Thomas.  The 
group  is  split  into  sub-committees 
on  reservations,  decorations,  enter- 
tainment and  awards. 
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Biographers  Got  On  Wrong  Track  Here 

Discovery  Of  Obscure  1860  IS 
Causes  A  Revision  In  Part  Of 


Editor's  note:  This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Dr.  K. 
Gerald  McMurtry,  director  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation, describing  two  incidents  connecting  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  Fort  Wayne.  Dr.  McMurtry  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
nation's  outstanding  authorities  on  Lincoln. 


Although  Abraham  Lincoln  resided  in  Indiana  for  a 
period  of  14  years  (1816-1830),  it  is  hardly  likely  that  as 
a  youth  living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  he  ever 
had  occasion  to  hear  about  or  refer  to  the  then  budding 
village  of  Fort  Wayne. 


Dr.  McMurtry 


Lincoln  did  have  occasion  to 
mention  Fort  Wayne  in  a  speech 
on  the  "Presidential  Question' 

 made  before  the 

UnitedStates 
House  of  Rep- 
resentatives o  n 
July  27,  1S43. 
The  address  bore 
the  sub-t  i  1 1  c: 
"General  Taylor 
and  The  Veto." 
Delivered  in  a 
politically  sar- 
castic but  hu- 
morous vein, 
Cong.  Lincoln's 
address  was  an 
attack  on  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass  whom  the  Democratic 
politicians  were  grooming  for  the 
Presidency.  In  dealing  with 
Cass'  many  charges  against  the 
public  treasury,  Lincoln  men- 
tioned his  opponent's  excessive 
fees  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  which  included  the  agen- 
cies at  Piqua,  Ohio;  Fort  Wayne, 
and  Chicago. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is 
-  the  only  time  Lincoln  ever 
mentioned  Fort  Wayne  in  a 
speech,  and  apparently  no 
letter  is  extant,  or  perhaps 
ever  existed,  in  which  the 
addressee  was  a  resident  of 
Fort  Wayne. 


For  many  years  the  staff  of 
the  Library-Museum  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation 
searched  unsuccessfully  for  some 
record  of  a  visit  by  Lincoln  to 
Fort  Wayne.  Perhaps  this  search 
would  have  been  forever  futile 
had  not  a  newspaper  correspon- 


over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
or  its  connecting  lines  for  Phil- 
adelphia. With  the  wrong  route 
in  mind  Lincoln  biographers  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
while  in  Chicago  Lincoln  left  his 
Cooper  Union  Address-  manu 
script  for  correction  with  Joseph 
Medill  and  Charles  H.  Ray,  edi 
tors  of  the  Tribune. 

This  error  was  further  com 
pounded  many  years  later  when 
Medill,  speaking  as  a  guest  oi 
honor  at  a  dinner  in  the  nation'; 
capital,  .  was  reported  by  Thf 
Washington  Post  to  have  said,  ir 
reference  to  the  purported  inci 
dent,  that  he  made  "about  40 
changes"  in  the  Lincoln  manu- 
script. . 

Medill  also  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  ".  .  .  the  oth- 
ers to  whom  the  address 
had  been  submitted  were 
equally  careful,  and  they 
made  several  jnnendments."  - 
Medill  was  also  quoted  as 
having  said  that  "when  the 
speech  was  finally  delivered, 
it  was  exactly  word  for  word 
with  the  original  copy  which 
Lincoln  gave  us." 

This  Time  No  Newsman 
There  To  Write  History 

Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  ad- 
dress was  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant speeches  of  his  political 
career.  Its  delivery  in  New  York 
City,  along  with  subsequent 
speeches  that  he  delivered 
New  England,  made  it  possible 
[or  him  to  receive  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  on  the 
Republiban  ticket  in  May  of  1860. 


LINCOLN'S  CONNECTION  WITH  FORT  WAYNE  -  The  Pittsburgh 
where  Lincoln  changed  trains  in  Fort  Wayne  on  Feb.  23,  1860.  Co 
ing,  but  il  will  be  razed  this  fall  or  nexi  spring  by  its  owners,  C.  A 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  at  the  immediate  right.) 

Wayne  railway  station  where  the 
President's  train  had  stopped  a 
few  minutes  while  en  route  from 
Chicago  to  Washington." 


Although  the  late  Mr. 
Waldron's  reminiscences  are 
somewhat  garbled  in  rela- 
tion to  the  established  facts, 
it  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  seen  Lincoln  catch  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  train  at  1:12  a.m. 
(Thursday)  on  Feb.  23,  18(10. 
Such  a  statement,  however, 
is  puzzling  because  Lincoln 
in  February  1860  had  hardly 
assumed  the  role  of  "Great 
Emancipator"  or  effected  the 
"Father  Abraham"  image. 

Fort  Wayne  Was  Strong 
Stephen  Douglas  Town 

The  local  political  accounts  of 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1860 
reveal  that  Fort  Wayne  was  a 
Stephen  A.   Douglas   town  and 


stayed  at  the  Roekhill  House 
and  made  a  five  minute 
speech  from  that  balcony. 
Later  his  'speech  of  the  day' 
was  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  just  south  of  the 
Main  Street  bridge,  where 
bleachers  were  built  to  take 
care  of  the  crowd.  That  was 
a  gala  day'.  I 

"Father  Stover  was  a  small 
boy  then.  He  often  told  us  the 
story.  His  foster  father  brought 
him  all  the  way  from  Bluffton 
over  the  old  plank  road.  They 
started  long  before  dawn  so  that 
they'd  arrive  in  time  for  the 
parade. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  parade! 
It  started  at  the  courthouse  and 
went  all  the  way  to  the  Main 
Street  bridge.  Bands  played,  and 
all  the  people  applauded  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Somewhere  about 
half  way  along  the  line  of  march, 
there  was   a  great  commotion 


naa  noi  a  newspaiJci  tuu^^.. 
dent  in  search  of  material  for 
his  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago" 
column  discovered  a  six  line 
news  item  in  Dawson's  Daily 
News  of  Fort  Wayne  for  Feb. 
23,  1860.  The  brief  notice  is  sig- 
nificant : 

"Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and 
wife  came  from  the  West 
this  morning  at  1  o'clock,  on 
the  T.  W.  &  W.  R.  and 
changing  cars  at  this  city, 
went  east.  'Old  Abe'  looked 
as  if  his  pattern  had  been  a 
mighty  ugly  one." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  brief 
news  item  clearly  identifies 
"Old  Abe"  as  the  prairie  lawyer 
of  Springfield,  111. 

Dr.  Warren  Unraveled 
Confusing  Statements 

It  was  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
former  director  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation,  who 
was  able  to  unravel  certain  con- 
fusing statements  made  by  the 
Fort  Wayne  reporter.  For  exam- 
ple, the  statement  that  Lincoln's 
wife  accompanied  him  is  known 
to  be  erroneous.  The  lady  in 
question  was  Mrs.  Stephen 
Smith,  who  was  accompanied  by 
her  infant  son,  Dudley.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  brother  of  Clark  M. 
Smith  who  had  married  Ann 
Todd,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
She  traveled  as  far  as  Philadel- 
phia with  Mr.  Lincoln  so  that 
he  might  assist  her  with  her 
baggage  and  small  son.  Mrs. 
Smith  reached  her  destination  at 
1  a.m.  Saturday,  and  Lincoln 
continued  his  journey  to  New 
York  City  the  same  morning. 

Lincoln  was  enroute  to  New 
York  City  to  deliver  his  Coop- 
er Union  address,  which  was 
of  Feb.  27,  1860.  His  train 
left  Springfield,  III.  at  10:15 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Feb. 
•'2nd.  Traveling  on  a  Toledo, 
Wabash  &  Western  train,  he 
arrived  in  Fort.  Wayne  one 
hour  late,  although  there  was 
ample  time  to  catch  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago train  at  1:12  a.m. 
(Thursday).  His  route  of 
travel  through  Indiana  from 
state  line  to  Fort  Wayne  in- 
cluded the  larger  cities  of 
Lafayette  and  Logansport. 

The  discovery  of  the  Dawson 
Daily  News  item  will  necessitate 
the  rewriting  of  history  as  far  as 
this  significant  event  in  the  life 
of  Lincoln  is  concerned.  Earlier 
biographers  and  historians  were 
of  the  opinion  that  Lincoln  trav- 
eled to  the  East  from  Chicago 


ments  to  fill,  Lincoln  hoped  to 
return  to  Springfield  on  Monday, 
March  12,  but  he  found  his  sched- 
ule impossible.  Leaving  New 
York  City  over  the  Erie  Road 
he  boarded  the  Toledo,  Wabash 
and  Western  train  at  Toledo  on 
Tuesday,  March  13,  and  he 
passed  through  Fort  Wayne  at 
5:20  p.m.  This  time  there  was  no 
Dawson  Daily  News  man  at  the 
railroad  station  to  report  the 
movement  of  this  now  distin- 
guished visitor.  Lincoln  arrived 
in  Springfield  at  6:50  a.m. 
Wednesday  morning,  March  14. 

The  only  building  in  Fort 
Wayne  associated  with  Lin- 
coln is  the  old  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  rail- 
way station  constructed  in 
the  year  1858.  It  is  located 
south  of  the  center  of  the  100 
block  of  East  Baker  Street 
facing  the  bank  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania elevation.  Now  the 
property  of  C.  A.  Grieger, 
Inc.  the  structure  will  be 
razed  this  fall  or  next  spring. 

This  hurried  round-trip  through 
Indiana  did  not  afford  Lincoln 
very  many  opportunities  to  recall 
familiar  scenes  or  to  make  im- 
portant contacts  with  Hoosier  pol- 
iticians. However,  never  had  a 
journey  been  more  profitable 
for  a  budding  presidential  can- 
didate than  this  trip  to  New 
York  City  to  deliver  the  Cooper 
Union  speech. 

While  Lincoln  visited  Fort  Wayne 
on  only  one  (round-trip)  occa- 
sion, a  great  many  legends  and 
traditions  about  Lincoln  and  his 
c  a  m  p  a  i  g  n  s  for  the  Presidency 
have  been  related  by  older  citi- 
zens of  the  city  and  community. 
The  Journal-Gazette  of  Feb.  13, 
1942  published  a  story  about  a 
90-year-old  Kendallville  man 
named  P.  A.  Waldron  who  re- 
called "that  the  great  emanc 
pator  once  smiled  at  him  and 
patted  his  shoulder  at  a  Fort 


was  rather  boisterous  in  the  sup- 
port of  its  favorite  candidate. 
Several  years  ago  the  oral  rem- 
iniscences of  George  W.  Stover, 
an  early  resident  of  Ossian  and 
Fort  Wayne,  were  written  and 
made  available  to  the  Founda- 
tion by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs. 
James  Stover,  4516  Smith  St. 
They  follow: 

"Back  in  I860  the  Rockhill 
House  was  Fort  Wayne's  newest 
hotel.  The  first  one  was  the  Hed- 
iken  House  on  Barr  Street.  We 
knew  the  Rockhill  House  as  the 
old  part  of  the  St.  Joseph  Hospi- 
tal, at  the  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  Broadway.  Perhaps,  you  will 
remember  that  a  little  iron  bal- 
cony extended  over  Main  Street. 
(This  building  was  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  new  section 
of  the  hospital.) 

"Stephen  A.  Douglas  came 
to  Fort  Wayne  in  1860,  cam- 
paigning against  Lincoln.  He 


ana  a  noac  uruKe  uuu  uie  t»iauc. 
It  was  a  huge  hay-wagon,  and 
on  it  was  a  tall,  lanky  young 
man  dressed  to  represent  Abe 
Lincoln,  and  he  was  splitting 
rails.  The  float  was  so  clever 
and  realistic  that  it  was  stealing 
the  show.  Of  course,  it  moved 
very  slowly  as  it  was  drawn  by 
two  teams  of  oxen.  Something 
must  be  done  as  it  was  breaking 
the  parade  in  two. 

"Main  Street  was  a  narrow 
grass  grown  road.  The  float 
moved   so   slowly,   and  the 
road  was  so  narrow  that  the 
rest  of  the  parade  could  not 
pass  it.  But,  the  grass  helped 
to  solve  the  problem.  Some 
enterprising  person  thought 
of  salt,  and  sprinkled  it  on 
the  grass  beside  the  road. 
The  oxen  pulled  out  of  line 
of   the   parade   to   lick  tlie 
salt,  and  no  amount  of  urg- 
ing could  get  them  to  move 
on.  The  parade  moved  on  to 
its    destination    where  the 
speech  was  to  be  made,  and 
quite  a  political  raUy  took 
place.   It  turned  out  to  be 
Stephen  Douglas'   day   .   .  . 
but  as  we  all  remember,  Lin- 
coln was  successful  and  at 
the  inauguration  became  our 
President." 


Boisterous  Political 
Activity  Through  Day 

Other  stories  have  been  relat- 
ed about  that  Oct.  2  day  in  1860 
when  Douglas  came  to  Fort 
Wayne  in  his  canvass  against 
the  "Railsplitter  of  the  Sanga- 
mon." It  is  said  that  on  this  oc- 
casion a  huge  sawlog,  intended 
to  represent  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  flung  into  the  St.  Marys 
River  as  a  defiant  gesture  of 
derision  against  the  Republican 
candidate.  Apparently,  the  saw- 
log  was  a  part  of  a  political 
float  which  was  intended  as  a 
challenge  to  the  "Black  Repub- 
licans." However,  it  is  said  that 
only  one  protest  was  made.  That 
occurred  when  the  float  halted 
before  the  house  of  a  rabid 
abolitionist  whose  wife  came 
out  on  the  porch  "mostly  un- 
wisely .  .  .  and  with  angry 
words  raised  her  fist  against 
this  provocation." 


FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE     Sunday,  Pel.  31,  1965  HE 


Newspaper  Item 
)/  Lincoln  Legend 


New  York  Mayor 
Race  Top  Off-Year 
Election  Headline! 

headlines  a  light  off-year  elec-  novese,  a  professor  at  Rutgers 


_FKOM  T11K  IJNCOr.N  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION 

Pittsburgh,  Chicago  &  Fort  Wayne  Railway  Station  (as  it  appears  today) 
!3  I860.  Conslmcted  in  1858,  this  building  (except  for  one  wing)  is  still  stand- 
w'ners,  C.  A.  Grieger,  Inc.  (Note  a  portion  of  the  home  office  building  of  The 
liate  right.) 
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The  boisterous  political  ac- 
tivity continued  all  day  in 
Fort  Wayne,  and  "at  sunset 
there  was  a  hue  and  cry, 
'Everybody  to  the  court- 
house.' "  This  time  a  straw 
figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  hanged  in  effigy. 

On  Nov.  6,  I860,  election  day, 
he  people  of  Allen  County  and 
.'ort  Wayne  voted.  The  results, 
ignoring  the  technicality  that  the 
ballots  were  cast  for  presiden- 
tial electors,  were  3,224  votes  for 
Douglas;  2,552  for  Lincoln;  42 
for  Breckinridge;  and  32  for 
Bell.  These  returns  were  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  I.  D. 
G.  Nelson,  Allen  County  clerk. 

It  was  Hugh  McCulloch,  a 
prominent  Indiana  banker,  who 
summarized  for  the  people  of 
Fort  Wayne,  in  an  address  do- 
livered  on  July  4,  1861,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  November  I860 
election : 

"The  election  of  Lincoln,  a  sec- 
tional candidate,  was  of  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  deep-rooted  hos- 
tility of  the  North  to  slaverv, 
and  rendered  the  continuance  oi 
the  Southern  states  in  the  Un- 
ion dishonorable  and  dangerous 
to  them. 


he  had  been  the  successful 
candidate. 

"Lincoln  was  elected  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution.  It 
would,  at  all  events,  have  been 
prudent,  not  to  say  patriotic,  on 
the  part  of  his  opponents  in  the 
South  if  they  had,  as  they  pre- 
tended to  have  a  reverence  for 
the  Constitution  and  a  regard  for 
the  Union,  to  have  awaited  the 
developments  of  his  administra 
tion,  and  if  any  demonstration^ 
were  made  by  him  or  his  part> 
against  their  interests,  to  have 
held  them  in  check  by  their  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  and  the  ex- 

\  3  opinions  of  the  Supreme 

Court  before  taking  extreme 
measures  to  protect  those  inter- 
ests against  imaginary  dangers 


tion  slate  Tuesday  with  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia  picking 
governors  and  many  cities 
electing  municipal  officials. 

Republican  gubernatorial  can- 
didates are  rated  distinct  under- 
dogs in  both  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia,  so  the  GOP  has  pinned 
most  of  its  hope  for  a  1965 
comeback  on  the  43-year-old 
John  V.  Lindsay's  attempt  to 
end  two  decades  of  Democratic 
domination  in  New  York's  City 
Hall. 

Polls  indicate  a  close  race 
between  Lindsay  and  City 
Comptroller        Abraham  D. 

59,  the  Democratic 
nominee  to  succeed  retiring 
Mavnr  Robert  F.  Wagner.  A 
victory  could  catapult  Lindsay 
into  the  front  rank  of  national 
Republican  leaders. 

Besides  New  York,  municipal 
balloting  in  Cleveland,  Philadel- 
phia and  Louisville  could  pro- 


State  University,  who  said  he 
would  welcome  a  Viet  Cong  vic- 
tory in  Viet  Nam.  Hughes  says 
o  fire  Gcnovcse  would  be  to 
■iolatc  academic  freedom. 
Democrats  hope  for  a  Hughes 
victory  big  enough  to  help  them 
capture  both  houses  of  the  reap- 
portioned legislature. 

In  Virginia,  both  Democrat 
Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.  and  Repub- 
lican A.  Linwood  Holton  are 
courting  the  newly  increased 
Negro  vote.  Godwin,  50,  the 
present  lieutenant  governor  and 
candidate  of  the  state  Demo- 
organization  headed  by 
Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  is  favored 
over  Holton.  42,  a  Roanoke  at- 
torney, lo  succeed  retiring  Gov. 
Albertis  S.  Harrison  Jr. 

Segregationist  ltunnuig 
As  in  New  York  City,  a  Con- 
servative party  candidate  could 
complicate   matters.   The  Con- 
servative, William  J.  Story, 


phia  and  Louisviiie  ™  ^ •  segregationist 
ttTSf  «S5i  -a  is  considered  like- 
trous    loss  to    President  John- 


"But  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln would  not  probably  have 
occurred  but  for  the  course 
of  the  uitraists  in  breaking 
up  the  Charleston  conven- 
tion, and  the  Intelligence  of 
his  election  was  received 
with  rapturous  delight  by 
those  who  pretended  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  calamity.  Mr. 
Douglas  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  same  game 
would  have  been  played  if^ 


State  Favored  Lincoln, 
But  City  Democratic 

McCulloch  delivered  this  ad 
dress  in  Fort  Wayne  when  an 
intense  war  feeling  among  its 
citizens  was  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  when  great  indignation-  was 
felt  against  "the  Southern  states. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Civil 
War  Lincoln  gained  popularity 
with  Hoosier  voters,  even  though 
Fort  Wayne  remained  a  Demo- 
cratic city.  On  Nov.  7,  1864,  In- 
diana contributed  to  Lincoln'.; 
sweeping  national  victory  by  giv- 
ing him  a  20,000  majority  over 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  the 
Democratic  standard  bearer 
Fort  Wayne's  vote,  however,  was 
2,244  for  (Republican  presiden- 
tial electors)  Lincoln  and  4,932 
for  (Democratic  presidential 
electors)  McClellan.  These  re- 
turns were  sent  to  the  Secre 
|tary  of  State  by  William  Flem 


ly   to    gain   more  Democratic 
'than  GOP  votes. 

Democrats  are  expected  to 
retain  overwhelming  legislative 
control. 

In  Cleveland,  Democratic 
Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  is  fa- 
vored in  a  four-way  nice.  He  is 
opposed  by  Republican  County 
Auditor  Ralph  Perk;  Negro 
State  Rep.  Carl  B.  Stokes,  an 
independent  Democrat,  and 
Ralph  A.  McAllister,  an  inde- 
pendent Democrat  who  headed 
the  school  board  during  a  1964 
dispute  over  segregation. 

In  Philadelphia,  Republicans 
led  by  Gov.  William  W.  Scran- 
ton  picked  a  former  Democrat. 
Arlen  Specter,  to  run  for  district 
attorney  against  incumbent 
James  C.  Crumlish  Jr.,  candi- 
date of  the  city's  Democratic 
organization  now  led  by  Francis 
Smith.  Humphrey  and  other 
prominent  national  leaders  of 
both  parties  have  taken  part  in 
the  campaign. 

New  Louisville  Mayor 
In  Louisville,  Republican  Ald- 
erman Kenneth  A.  Schmeid  is  / 
trying  to  become  the  normally 
Democratic  city's  second 
straight  GOP  mayor.  He  is  op-j 
posed  by  Democrat  Marlin  Ml 
Volz,  former  dean  of  the  Unj 
versity  of  Louisville  La| 
School.  Republican  Mayor  Wi. 
liam  O.  Covvger  is  ineligible  U- 
run  for  re-election. 

In     a    special  congressional 
election  in  Ohio's  7th  District, 
Republican  Clarence  J.  Brown 
Jr    is  favored  to  win  his  late 
ars  ago,  is  tavorea  iol  father's   seat.   The  S^ge 
defeat    Republican    State    Sen.  nomine e  is ^Jam ,es  A  Berry.  The 
Wayne  Dumont  Jr.,  51.        _     |2Jiu    _._"_  .._„  1Mn 


son's  Democratic  juggernaut 

New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Virginia  are  electing  legisla- 
tures, while  Kentucky  is  filling 
some  seats.  Ohio  has  a  special 
congressional  race. 

Buckley  Getting  Detectors 
Lindsay,  who  has  the  support 
of  the  independent  Liberal  par- 
ty is  battling  to  overcome  a  3-1 
Democratic  registration  advan- 
tage and  a  defection  among 
some  Republicans  who  are  sup- 
porting publisher  and  author 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  running 
on  the  Conservative  party  tick- 
et. 

In  recent  weeks,  Lindsay  has 
assailed  Buckley,  accusing  him 
and  Beame  of  collusion.  The 
GOP  nominee  abandoned  his 
earlier  tactic  of  ignoring  Buck- 
ley after  polls  showed  the  Con- 
servative party  nominee  polling 
well  over  10  per  cent. 

Beame,  the  city's  top  fiscal 
officer  who  whipped  Wagner 
choice  Paul  R.  Screvane  in  a 
bitter  Democratic  primary,  has 
received  the  endorsement  of 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey and  the  good  wishes  — 
but  not  direct  endorsement  —  of 
President  Johnson. 

Beame's  ticket  is  buoyed  by 
City  Council  president  nominee 
Frank  D.  O'Connor,  Queens 
County  district  attorney  and  a 
potential  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor. 

New  Jersey  Demo  Favored 
In  New  Jersey,  Gov.  Richard 
J.  Hughes,  56,  a  surprise  winner 
four  years  ago,  is  favored  to 


City  Missed  President's  Last  Journey 

Even  Though  Lincoln  Had  Li 
With  Fort  Wayne  He  Appoir 
Hugh  McCulloch,  A  Member 


ttle  Contact 
ted  Resident, 
Of  His  Cabinet 
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Editor's  note:  This  Is  the  second  of  two  articles  by  Dr.  R. 
Gerald  McMurtry,  director  of  Lincoln  Library-Museum  of 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  describing  incidents 
that  connected  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Fort  Wayne.  Dr.  Mc- 
Murtry is  recognized  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
authorises  on  Lincoln. 


Oct.  11,  1865.  Instead  he  retired 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Washing- 
ton. He  died  at  "Holly  Hill, 
Prince  George  County,  Virginia, 
on  May  24,  1895.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 


While  Lincoln  had  little  contact  with  Fort  Wayne, 
he  did  name  a  citizen  of  the  city,  Hugh  McCulloch,  as 
a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  McCulloch,  born  in  1808  at 
Kennebunk,  Maine,  moved  to  Fort  Wayne  as  a  young 
man. 


addresses  delh 


1865,  McCulloch  made  II: 
ment  that  "No  place  will 
so  dear  to  me  as  Fort 
no  friendships  will  evei 
strong  as  those  which 
formed  here.  I  am,  yoi 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  this 
ful  city.  When  I  crossed 
Marys,  swimming  my 

of  Ju 


few 


could  not  say  which 
predominated  —  gr 
or  dread.  The  next  day  my 

Senate,  and  was,  as  I  un- 
derstood,  unanimously  con- 


vener Sorry  He  Took 
Office  Despite  Abuse 

may  say  here  that  I  found 
the  office  a  very  laborious  and 
thankless  one.  I  gave  my  entire 


ailing 


dred  souls;   an  Indiai 

the  heart  of  a  magnificant  wil- 
derness. Under  my  own  eye,  as 
it  were,  it  has  become  a  city  of 
nearly  20.000  people,  a  city  full 
of  vi"or  and  enterprise,  the  sec- 
ond city  of  the  state.  I  am  proud 
of  Fort  Wayne  and  of  the  noble 
State  of  Indiana  —  a  state  which 

the  Union  in  her  devotion  to  the 
government  and  in  the  gallantry 
with  which  her  sons  have  defend- 
ed it. 

"I  am  thanklul  when  I 
crossed  the  mountains,  In 
common  parlance,  'to  seek  • 
my  fortune,'  my  feet  were  di- 
rected to  Indiana,  and  especi- 
ally to  this  place.  Where- 
after, this  will  ever  be  to  me 
my  home.  Many  of  my  kin- 
dred sleep  in  our  beautiful 
cemetery,  awfl  tnere,  I  tnist. 
will  be  my  resting  place  when 
I  am  called  upon  to  Join 
the  great  company  of  the  de- 
Practicing  first  as  a  lawyer 
and   then   winning  considerable 

.  i  -   an  Indian*  banker, 

McCulloch  was  asked  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  in  March  of  1863  to  servs 
as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Accepting  the  position,  McCul- 
loch remained  in  charge  of  the 
national  banking  system  until 
March  1865. 

McCulloch  Gives  Details 
Of  Lincoln  Interview 

On  March  5,  1865  Lincoln  had 
an  interviesv  with  McCulloch  and 
asked  him  to  take  the  post 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Chase 
had  resigned  the  Treasury  port' 
folio  in  1864  to  become  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  anc 
W.  P.  Fessenden,  his  successor 
had  resigned  the  Cabinet  positior 
at  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  sec 


McCulloch  accepted  the 
post  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  March  1809.  It 
Is  of  interest  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  in  October  1884, 
at  the  age  of  7C,  McCulloch 
was  requested  by  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur  to  resume 
the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  succeed  W. 
Q.  Gresham  who  resigned. 
McCulloch  held  the  post  until 
the  end  of  the  Arthur  ad- 

In  his  book,  "Men  and  Meas- 
ures of  Half  A  Century,"  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1888,  McCul- 
loch related  in  detail  his  inter- 
view with  President  Lincoln: 

"A  day  or  two  after  his  sec 
ond  inauguration,  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
quested me,  by  one  of  his  mes 
sengers.  to  call  upon  him  at  ths 
White  House  at  some  time  dur 
ing  the  day,  which  I  did  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  alone,  and  a! 
he  took  my  hand,  he  said :  '". 
have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  McCul 
loch,  to  let  you  know  that  I  wan' 
you  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  if  you  do  not  object  to 
it,  I  shall  send  your  name  to  the 
Senate.'  I  was  taken  all  aback 
by  tliis  sudden  and  unexpected 
announcement.  It  was  an  office 
that  I  had  not  aspired  to,  and  did 
not  desire.  I  knew  how  arduous 
and  difficult  the  duties  of  the 
head  of  that  department  were, 
and  a  place  had  been  offered  to 
me  in  New  York  which  it  would 
be  greatly  for  my  interest  to  ac- 
cept. I  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied :  'I  thank  you, 
Mr.  President,  heartily  for  this 
mark  of  your  confidence,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  comply  with 
your  wishes  if  I  did  not  distrust 
my  ability  to  do  what  will  be  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  existing  financial 
condition  of  the  Government.'  'I 
will  be  responsible  for  that,' 
said  the  President.  'I  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  that,  and  so  I  reck- 
on we  will  consider  the  matter 


"The  President  seemed  to 
be  greatly  careworn,  hut  he 
was  cheerful,  and  after  a 
brie?  talk  with  him  I  returned 
to  my  office  and  said  nothing 


ing  the  whole 
,rs)  which  I  held 
working  by  night  as  well 
by  day.  I  was  subject  to 
tost  liberal  abuse  in  the  Sei 
nd  the  House,  and  to  some 
;nt  by  the  press;  and  yet  I 
ever  sorry  that.  I  accepted 
post.    Responsibility   I  did 

k  from  —  hard  work  agreed 
me  —  and  the  causeless 
-  even  of  Senators  did  not 
■b  me.  In  looking  back  after 
any  years  upon  my  admi 
istration  of  the  Treasury,  I  c, 
think  of  no  recommendation 
which  I  made  to  Congress  that 
ot  merit  favorable  consider- 
:  of  no  official  act  which 


i,, 


n  20  days 
frequent- 


i  all  1 


ntioned  before,  McCul 
loch  delivered  an  address  in  Fort 
Wayne  on  Oct.  11,  1865  during 
of  which  he  eulogized 

the  martyred  President: 

"Of  Mr.  Lincoln  this  is  not 
a  fitting  occasion  for  me  to 
speak  freely.  This  much, 
however,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  say,  that  the  more  I 
saw  of  him  the  higher  be- 
came my  admiration  of  his 
ability  and  his  character. 
Before  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton, and  for  a  short  period 
after,  I  doubted  both  his 
nerve  and  his  statesmanship; 
but  a  closer  observation  re- 
lieved me  of  these  doubts, 
and  long  before  his  dealh  I 


when  the  Gover: 


story-telling 
,t  seemd  to 
•il  and  the 

d  not  some- 


While  this  city  Is  proud  i 
lis  historic  tradition  ond  In 
sought  to  honor  Its  first  clt 

of  their  achievements.  It  hr 
for  so 
Hugh 


GAZETTE-EXTRA. 

THDESDAY.  ARBIL  20th,  1865. 


'resident  Lincoln's  Remains  to 
stop  at  Fort  Wayne. 


ceded  by  a  pilot  engine  and 


of  artillery  were  fired, 


Our  Citizens  to  Receive  tkem  on  behalf 
of  the  State. 


be  ir 

sublimest  eve 
ing  surprised, 
times  disgust 
know  him  well;  but  it  indicated 
on  his  part  no  want  of  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility which  rested  upon 
him  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
a  great  nation  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  a  desperate  re- 
bellion which  threatened  its  over- 
throw.   Story-telling  with 


than 


hub 


He  was  so  accustomed  to  i 
social  life  and  in  the  practicf 
his  profession  that  it  became 
part  of 


great 


lis  recollection, 
fund  had  he  at 
he  had  always 
anecdotes  and  stories  to  illus- 
trate his  arguments  and  delight 
those  whose  tastes  were  similar 
to  his  own;  but  those  who  judged 
from  this  trait  that  he  had 
lacked  deep  feeling,  or  sound 
judgment,  or  a  proper  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  his  position, 
had  no  just  appreciation  of  his 
character. 

"He  possessed  all  these  qual- 
ities in  an  eminent  degree.  It 


«,f  all  : 


I  confess,  gr 


the  government,  but  I  wa 
troubled  as  i  thought  of  il 
duties  p.ud  resnonslb'tli'its. 


lly  noble  and  good  men, 
that  those  who  knew  him  best 
had  the  highest  admiration  of 
him.  He  was  not  a  man  of  gen- 
ius, but  he  possessed  in  a  large 
degree  what  is  far  more  valuable 
in  a  public  man,  excellent  com- 
mon sense.  He  did  not  under- 
take to  direct  public  opinion,  but 
no  man  understood  better  the 
leadings  of  the  popular  will  or 
the  beatings  of  the  popular  heart. 
He  did  not  seem  to  gain  this 
knowledge  from  reading  or  from 
for  he  read  very 
of  our  public  journals,  and 
little  inclined  to  call  out 
opinions  of  others.  He  was 
•presentative  of  the  people, 


pie  desired  rather  by  a  st 
of  himself  than  of  them. 

"Granting  that,  although  ( 
stitutionally  honest  himself, 
did  not  put  a  very  high  va 
tion  upon  honesty  in  others, 
that  he  sometimes  permitted 
partiality  for  his  friends  to 


l  ha  I 


hardly 
upright  admii 
at  office,  few  men  have  held 
h  positions  whose  conduct 
lid  so  well  bear  the  severest 
icism  as  Mr.  Lincoln's;  but  I 
II  not  undertake  his  eulogy. 
!  people  have  already  passed 


the 


partial  history  will  confirn 
judgment." 

Hugh  McCulloch  did  not  i 
in  Fort  Wayne  as  he  had 
mated  he  would  in  his  speech  of 


Official  from  Adjutant  Gen.  Terrell 

MEETING  TO  NIGHT. 

The  following  dispatch  from  Adju 
unt  General  Terrell  annouinu-s  official- 
ly that  the  remains  of  the  lamented 
into  President  Lincoln  will  pass  through 
Fort  Wnyno  on  their  way  to  Springfield, 
Illinois.  As  Fort  Wayne  is  the  only 
largeTown  in  the  Slate  through  which 
they  pass,  we  arc  called  upon  to  exhibit 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  as  well  aa  our 
own  city,  the  respect  and  reverence  wo 
all  feel  for  our  illustrious  dead.  Wo 
therefore  urgo  upon  the  citizens  of  For 
Wayne  to  meet  at  the  Court  House  thin 
evening  at  seven  o'clock  to  make  suita- 
ble arrangements  for  the  occasion.  Lvt 
our  manifestation  ot  Jrespcct  ba  worthy 
the  State  ot  Indiana. 

1  NDiANAPOLis,  April  20. 
Secretary  Stanton  telegraphs  that  the 
remains  of  President  Lincoln  will  go 
direct  to  Springfield  via.  Fort  Wayne, 
on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago llailroad  of  course.  The  cortege 
cannot  stop  only  for  a  few  minutes  in 
your  city. 

But  it  would  bo  highly  proper  for 
your  citizens  to  manifest  their  respect 
for  the  lamontcd  Chief  of  the  nation,  by 
a  general  turn  out  with  emblems  of 
mourning  as  the  remains  pabF,  As  Ft. 
Wayno  is  tlio  only  prominent  town  in 
this  State  that  will  be  thus  honored, 
timely  arrangements  should  bo  made, 

Tho  remains  will  pass  through  Phil- 
adelphia, Ilnrrisburg  and  Pittsburg,  and 
you  can  ascortain  in  duo  time  their  ar- 
rival in  your  city. 

W.  II.  II.  Terrell, 
Adjutant  General. 

From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
"EXTRA'  IN  ERROR— An  original  copy  of  the 
Gazette-Extra  broadside  dated  April  20,  1865, 
which  erroneously  place  Fort  Wayne  on  the  Lincoln 
funeral  route. 


id,  apparently  without  family  i 
hority,    for    the  remains 
jeorge  Washington. 

Once  Springfield  was  decided 
jpon  by  the  Lincoln  family  as 
:he  city  where  the  President's  re- 
mains were  to  be  entombed,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
immediately  began  working  on  a 
schedule  and  itinerary  with  the 
numerous  railroads  that  would 
be  required  to  convey  the  body 
back  to  the  Illinois  capital. 

Many  people  were  of  the  opi 
ion    that    the    funeral  cortes 
would  follow  the  inaugural  rou 
of  1861  when  President-elect  Li 
coin  journeyed  from  Springfield 
lo  Washington.   Wild  rumors 
completely  unfounded,  had  thf 
funeral  train  visiting  practically 
every  midwest  village  and  town 
located  on  a  railroad.  Even  fed- 
eral and  state  officials  were  of- 
ten confused  by  conflicting  orders 
and  misleading  information. 

The  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne, 
were  perhaps  surprised  and 
pleased  to  read  a  Gazette- 
Extra  handbill  dated  Thurs- 
day, April  20,  1805  announc- 
ing lhat  "President  Lincoln's 
Remains  to  Stop  at  Fort 
Wayne."  Fort  Wayne  citizens 
were  much  more  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  Lincoln  the 
martyred  President  in  1805 
than  they  had  been  toward 
Lincoln  the  politician  on  Oct. 
■>,  1800  when  he  was  hanged 
in    effigy    within    the  city 

Ga 


worn  to  express  the  grief  or 
the  country  and  townspeople 
who  knew  in  advance  that 
the  train  would  not  stop  at 
their  station. 

The  Indiana  cities,  towns  and 
illages  along  the  funeral  route 
/ere  Richmond,  Centerville, 
Cambridge  City,  Dublin,  Lewis- 
Coffin's  Station,  Ogdens, 
Raysville,  Knightstown,  Char- 
lottville,  Greenfield,  Cumber- 
land, Indianapolis,  Zionsville 
Whitestown,  Lebanon,  Thorn 
town,  Clark's  Hill,  Stockwell,  La- 
fayette, Battle  Ground,  Reynolds, 
Francisville,  Medaryville,  Lu- 
cerne, San  Pierre,  LaCrosse, 
Michigan  City,  Lake  and  Gib- 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Mich 
igan  City  one  minor  episode  oc- 
curred. Some  of  the  notable  per- 
sonages of  the  party  from  Wash- 
ington were  left  behind.  How- 
ever, by  means  of  an  express 
engine,  they  were  able  to  over- 
take the  train  at  Porter  Station. 
Chicago  was  reached  at  11 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  1. 

While  Fort  Wayne  citizens 
were  disappointed  that  Stan- 
ton's failure  to  utilize  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad  had  omit- 
ted their  city  from  the  <u- 
neral  train's  itinerary,  their 
grief  was  just  aa  sincere  as 
that  manifested  In  the  more 
important  cities  between 
Washington  and  Springfield. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Hugh  McCulloch:  Cashier  and  manager  of  Fort 
Wayne  Branch  of  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  1835-56; 
president  of  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  1856-63;  Comp- 
troller of  Currency,  1863-65;  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Treasury  1865-69  (1884-85),  and  author  of  "Men  and 
Measures  of  Half  A  Century",  1888. 
period  of  36  years,  the  city 


Lincoln  inform 
Many  factor 
ated  to  accoi 
preeminent  position  among  the 
world's  great  men.  One  signifi- 
cant factor  has  been  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  insurance 
ndustry  in  publ 


original  copy  of 
Cxtra  for  April  20,  1865 
icquired  by  the  Foundation 
the    Margaret    J.  Smith 
Estate,  through  the  courtesy 
F.  A.  Schack,  formerly  trust 
'icer  for  the  Fort  Wayne  . 
tional  Bank,  the  executor.  Wl 
Lincoln's     remains  were 
brought  through  Fort  Wayne,  this 
is  nevertheless  a  prized  item  oi 
Lincolniana  of  local  interest. 

Once  Secretary  Stanton  work 
ed  out  the  funeral  route  he  a] 
tered  Lincoln's  inaugural  itiner- 
ary by  omitting  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati  and  detouring  by  way 
of  Chicago,  instead  of  going  di- 
rect to  Springfield  from  Indian- 
apolis. 

Lincoln's  remains  reached  In- 
anapolis  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
.-  way  of  the  Columbus  and  In- 
anapolis  Central  Railway, 
hich  is  now  a  part  of  the  Penn- 
■Ivania  road.  The  first  Indiana 
ty  to  be  reached  enroute  to  In 
manapolis  was  Richmond.  Al 
day  Sunday,  April  30,  the  bodj 
jn  public  view  in  the  In 
State  House. 

3  Railroads  Used 

En  Route  To  Chicago 

About  midnight  the  coffin  was 
ilosed  for  the  next  journey  by 
,vay  of  a  special  train  en  route 
:o  Chicago.  Three  different  rail- 
.-oads  were   utilized:   "the  La- 
fayette and  Indianapolis  to  La- 
fayette; the  Louisville,  New  Al- 
ny  and  Chicago  from  Lafayette 
.„  Michigan  City;  and  thence  the 
Michigan  Central  into  Chicago.'' 
he  "Special"  en  route  to  Chi- 
lgo  was  made  up  at  Indianap- 
olis and  consisted  of  five  cars  ol 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Co.,  and  two  that  had  come 
igh  over  the  entire  route.  All 
..  ...e  cars  were  most  appropri- 
ately and  lavishly  draped.  Of  the 
m  cars  named,  one  was  the 
iperb  railway  "carriage"  built 
the     government  railway 
_.iops   in   Alexandria,   and  in- 
tended as  the   President's  .pri- 
vate car.  It  was  in  this  car  that 
the  President's 
placed. 


Fort  Wayne  Perpetuates 
Lincoln's  Name,  Fame 

Today,  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne 
is  closely  identified  with  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  16th  Pres- 
ident, due  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  The  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company 
(founded-  in  1905)  and  its  crea 
1928  of  the  Lincoln  Ma 
tional  Life  Foundation  with  it: 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
Owing  to  the  voluminous  amount 
of  Lincolniana  that  has  bee 
quired  by  the  foundation  o 


a  Ik.iiI 


grea 


National  Life  Foundation 
for  example,  can  boast  of  hav 
bled  the  greatest  col 
lection  of  organized  printed  ma 
the  subject,  and  of  pub 
lishing  Lincoln  Lore  since  April 
1929  .  (1,532  bulletins  up  to 


November  1965)  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  voluminous  print- 
ork  on  any  historical  char- 
acter. The  Lincoln  Library  and 
Museum  welcomes  visitors  on 
weekdays.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

A  further  indication  of  the 
present  day  popularity  of  Hie 
sixteenth   president   in   this  , 


These  include  business 
tablishraents,  a  bank,  an 
surance     company,  and 


Teens  Pay  Tribute 


Continued  From  Page  GE. 
held  every  three  weeks,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  devoted 


as  chaii 


Our  proud  congratulations  go 
to  Senior  Teni  Conroy.  Terri 
was  selected  from  the  Fort 
Wayne  area  to  attend  the  Youth 
Advisory  Council  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Oct.  31-Nov.  2  inclusive. 
She  has  served  as  president 
of  the  B.  L.  chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Fort  Wayne  Red 
Cross  Youth  City-County  Coun- 

CENTRAL  CATHOLIC 

I'd  like  to  wish  Debbie  Koch 
a  very  happy  birthday.  Today 
Deb  has  the  following  to  offer 
from  her  C.  C.  colleagues. 

Reminder,  Nov.  8  is  Senior 
Parents'  Night,  Nov.  9  is  Jun- 
ior Parents  Night  and  Wcdnes- 


Par- 


day  the  10th  is  Sophon 
ems'  Night.  All  of  these  will 
start  out  at  7:15  p.m.  in  C.  C.'s 
gym. 

This  week  the  underclassmen 
received  their  pictures  that  will 
appear  in  the  yearbook.  Along 
with  the  pictures,  underclass- 
men and  the  seniors  received, 
their  first  quarter  report  cards. 

This  month's  project  for  the 
Daughters  of  Mary  is  to  fill 
baskets  with  canned  foods  and 
distribute  them  to  needy  fami- 
lies in  Fort  Wayne;  this  is 
done  through  the  Catholic  So- 
cial Services.  Sixty-five  girls 
have  volunteered  services  at 
St.  Vincent's  Villa. 

The  Football  Dance  will  be 
held  at  St.  Hyacinth's  hall. 
Music  will  be  furnished  by  Dick 
Brown's  Orchestra.  Voting  for 
the  Football  King  will  be  at 
the  door.  Tickets  arc  $3  a  cou- 
ple and  the  date  is  Nov.  13 
from  8:30  to  11:30  p.m. 


HOW  MUCH  HOUSE 
SHOULD  YOU  BUY? 

A  common  rule  of  thumb  is  that  a  family  can  afford  a 
house  costing  about  2  Vi  times  its  annual  income.  Such 
rules  are  useful  only  as  starting  points — how  much  house 
you  can  afford  depends  on  you. 

It  depends  on  such  things  as  your  age  and  projected 
income,  size  of  the  family  and  ages  of  its  members.  It 
depends  on  personal  tastes  and  habits.  If  you  like  to 
travel  extensively,  or  have  an  expensive  hobby,  you  must 
take  such  expenses  into  account  in  figuring  how  much  to 
spend  for  housing. 

An  important  thing  to  consider  when  you  buy  a  lot 
for  your  new  home,  is  to  check  the  "lay  of  the  Land" 
carefully.  But  don't  forget  that  buying  land  involves  more 
than  simply  inspecting  its  physical  properties.  Ask  a  law- 
yer to  study  the  deed  to  your  lot  before  you  buy.  See 
if  there  are  any  restrictions  on  use  of  the  land.  Be  sure 
you  are  fully  aware  of  local  taxes  and  assessments.  Have 
a  survey  made  to  establish  exact  boundaries  of  your  lot. 
Be  familiar  with  zoning  laws  in  your  neighborhood. 

You  can  expect  better  "room  zoning"  than  ever  before 
in  today's  new  houses,  says  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  Room  zoning  is  simply  the  grouping  of 
rooms  by  their  function.  Bedrooms  and  bath  are  one  zone. 
Kitchen,  dinette  and  laundry  are  another.  Living  room, 
family  room,  dining  room  and  perhaps  den  and  foyer  are 
the  third  major  zone.  The  increasing  attention  builders 
give  to  room  zoning  makes  a  house  quieter  and  cuts  down 
on  back-and-forth  trips. 


CITYSCAPES  CONTINUED 


Where  Lincoln  waited 


LINCOLN  From  13S 
guerillas  finally  burned  his  boat 
in  1863,  forcing  him  "to  make 
good  a  desperate  escape"  (as  he 
recalled).  When  he  returned  to 
Pittsburgh,  he  collected  his  in- 
surance and  his  family,  bought 
the  railroad  station  in  Fort 
Wayne,  and  moved  to  the  city 
that  same  year. 

In  later  years,  the  McKennie 
House  gained  an  excellent  repu- 
tation in  town  and  was  a  source 
of  pride  for  the  young  commu- 
nity. In  the  late  1870s,  Captain 
McKennie  handed  the  business 
over  to  his  son,  William,  who 
married  Georgie  Fleming.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Helen  Fleming,  major  figures  in 
the  growth  of  early  Fort  Wayne. 

William  and  his  father  teamed 
in  the  1880s  and  '90s  to  buy  and 
operate  a  string  of  hotels  and  re- 
sorts from  Spring  Lake  Beach  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  Manhattan 
Beach  Hotel  in  Long  Island  to 
the  Neal  House  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  the  Hotel  Anderson  in 
Pittsburgh.  In  1903,  the  railroad 
bought  the  McKennie  House 
from  William  and  maintained  it 
(much  less  successfully)  as  its 
own  concession. 

'Ole  Abe'  _:_ 

Fort  Wayne's  first  passenger 
station  had  the  singular  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  building  in 
Fort  Wayne  directly  connected  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  On  Feb.  23, 
1860,  while  he  was  making  his  way 
to  New  York  to  deliver  his  famous 
Cooper  Union  Address  —  the 
speech  that  assured  his  nomi- 
nation as  the  Republican  candi- 
date —  Lincoln  stopped  in  Fort 
Wayne  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
change  trains. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  left  the  station  —  it  was  1 
a.m.  —  and  only  a  brief  notice  in 
Dawson's  Daily  News  of  Fort 
Wayne  noted  his  passing:  'Hon. 
i  Abe  Lincoln  and  wife  came  from 
!  the  west  this  morning  at  1  o'clock, 
on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  West- 
ern Railroad,  and  changing  cars  at 
this  city,  went  east.  'Ole  Abe' 
looked  as  if  his  pattern  had  been  a 
mighty  ugly  one." 

!  "Ole  Abe"  passed  through 
again,  on  his  way  back  to  Spring- 
field, 111.,  on  March  13,  1860,  but 
again  he  did  not  leave  the  station. 
In  later  years,  many  stories  were 
told  around  Fort  Wayne  about 
how  one  person  or  another  had 
seen  Lincoln  and  even  spoke  to 
him  at  the  Pennsy  Station.  But  by 
then,  the  martyred  president  was 
the  stuff  of  legend. 

|  In  truth,  while  there  certainly 
were  supporters  of  Lincoln  in  Al- 
len County,  the  great  majority  of 
voters  favored  Stephen  A.  Doug- 

!  las,  a  Democrat,  in  1860  (Douglas' 
local  partisans  burned  a  Lincoln 
effigy  on  the  courthouse  lawn)  and 
Army  general  and  Democratic 
candidate  George  B.  McClellan  in 
1864. 
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The  old  PC&FW  depot,  between  Clinton  and  Calhoun  streets. 

Thieves  and  fair-goers 


Not  all  was  fine  foods  and  com- 
fortable hotel  accommodations  in 
the  area  around  the  station:  After 
the  Civil  War  pickpockets  and 
other  ne'er-do-wells  plagued  trav- 
elers. One  band  of  "gamblers,  con- 
fidence men  and  pickpockets"  in 
particular  descended  on  Fort 
Wayne  in  the  1860s.  And  it  was 
quite  a  well-organized  gang. 

One  incident  especially  raised 
the  ire  of  area  residents.  In  1865, 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  was  held  in 
Fort  Wayne  (for  the  first  and  only 
time),  and  20,000  visitors  came  to 
the  city,  mostly  by  rail.  When  a 
train  arrived,  the  thieves  would 
climb  into  the  cars  and  begin  pick- 
ing pockets.  As  soon  as  they  had 
picked  the  pocket  clean,  they 
marked  the  back  of  the  victim's 
coat  with  chalk  so  fellow  thieves 
would  not  waste  their  time  on  him. 

All  this  criminal  behavior,  it  was 
believed,  centered  around  Carey's 
Saloon,  one  block  north  of  the  Mc- 
Kennie House  and  the  railway  sta- 
tion. "Captain"  Carey  was  a  Ca- 
nadian who  set  up  his  saloon  after 
leaving  the  Union  army  in  1865. 


Things  began  to  get  bad  around 
the  train  station  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, but  Ed  Ryan,  a  "notorious 
confidence  man  and  a  suspected 
murderer,"  was  the  leader,  accord- 
ing to  the  railroad  authorities. 

The  situation  came  to  a  head 
when  Ryan,  to  his  horror,  learned 
that  the  pocket  he  was  picking  be- 
longed to  the  sheriff  of  Whitley 
County,  who  was  trying  to  board 
the  train.  Ryan  was  caught  trying 
to  escape  and  never  fully  recov- 
ered from  his  gunshot  wounds. 

The  railroad  workers  had  had 
enough,  also.  Four  to  five  hundred 
railroad  men  stormed  Carey's  Sa- 
loon and  ordered  the  bartender 
and  his  family  out.  No  one  could 
say  how  a  fire  got  started  that 
night;  the  volunteer  fire  company 
arrived  to  make  sure  there  were  no 
emergencies. 

There  were  none,  and  the  saloon 
burned  to  the  ground  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd.  A  "commit- 
tee" remained  behind  to  make 
sure  all  the  gang  from  Carey's  un- 
derstood the  new  state  of  affairs 
and  moved  on. 


GRUENINGER  TRAVEL  SUGGESTS 


Daily  Departures  from  Fort  Wayne! 

PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 

ORLANDO  TAMPA 

EPCOT/Walt  Disney  World 

$31& 


•  Round  trip  air  to  Orlando.  •  Hotel 
accommodations  for  3  nights  (hotel  taxes 
not  included).  •  Free  economy  car  rental 
for  three  24-hour  periods.  •  Florida 
FunBook.  •  Air  Taxes. 

Call  Today. 
Ask  For 


i  Round  trip  air  to  Tampa.  •  Hotel 
ccommodacions  for  2  nights  (hotel  taxes 
lot  included).  •  Economy  rental  car  for 
even  24-hour  periods.  •  Florida  FunBook. 
•  Air  Taxes. 


For  reservations  and  Information,  call: 

GRUENINGER      .ffitf  ^^SSKo. 

TRAVEL  SERVICE  OF  FORT  WAYNE,  INC.  WJ*L  (219)482-8251 

•Opening  the  World  to  You'  VY^  (Ind.  1  -800-552-4978) 


Hmx\  to  believe  that  another  year  has  come  and  gone.  Don't  know  where  the  time  has  flown  but  it  seems  as  if  ( 
the  sending  out  of  Christmas  cards  is  again  approaching  Santa's  deadline! 

Maggie, 

Figured  you  could  have  a  semi-predone  Christmas  letter  so  you  can  keep  up  to  date  with  us!  How  are  you  and  yours? 

I  appreciated  your  note  about  my  Uncle  Howard  and  I  meant  to  write  sooner.  My  brother  and  I  had  hoped  to  get  up  to  Ft. 
Wayne  this  past  summer  to  visit  with  him  since  he  was  strong  even  though  he  was  ill  so  his  passing  was  unexpected  when 
it  happened.  Susie  and  Holly  and  Howard  finally  had  to  situate  their  mother  into  an  assisted  living  facility  since  her 
memory  is  going  and  she  cannot  live  alone. 

~As  for  the  antidote  about  Greatgrandfather  Waid  -  I  remember  him  telling  me  how  he  saw  Abraham  Lincoln^  He  told  me 
-  in  a  group  situation  at  the  farm  -and  the  episode  in  question  was  when  Lincoln  was  taking  the  train  across  the  country 
and  they  stopped,  I  guess,  in  the  city/town  and  people  turned  out  to  see  him.  Greatgrandfather  said  that  he  was  a  young 
boy  and  that  he  waved  at  Lincoln.  That  made  an  impression  on  me.  Mother  does  not  remember  but  then  I  was  with  Lloyd 
and  Lena  when  I  heard  it.  They  used  to  take  me  with  them  when  they  went  places.  But  what  a  stretch  of  time  to  know 
someone  that  saw  Lincoln...  I  think  it  rather  amazing. 

^  Mother  had  a  box  of  letters  that  Grandfather  (Lloyd)  wrote  Lena  in  Roanoke  when  he  was  shipped  to  France  m  1917  and 
1918  She  had  given  them  to  me  to  keep  and  this  fall  I  tried  making  copies  so  I  could  read  some  of  them.  They  were 
already  married  and  he  was  a  capt.  in  the  army  and  had  graduated  from  IU  when  he  went  over.  The  letters  are  interesting... 
and  they  sound  so  current.  He  wrote  one  on  Nov.  11  commemorating  D  Day.  Alan  took  the  memory  box  with  his  medals 
and  I  assume  that  Mark  has  that  now.  Some  clay  I  hope  to  scan  the  letters. 

Everyone  here  in  Tennessee  is  fine.  Just  a  regular  year-  which  can  be  good. 

Quick  rundown:  We  will  So  to  mothers  for  Christmas  again  this  year.  That  inlcudes  brother  John  and  my  John  and  myself. 
This  is  the  third  Christmas  mother  has  been  in  the  community  of  Uplands  in  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.  (outside  of  Crossville). 
And  the  second  since  Jack  passed  on.  She  has  a  lovely  duplex  with  garage  and  attic  and  a  deck  overbooking  a  scenic 
pond  She  is  no  longer  driving  but  the  community  runs  a  van  to  town  and  has  visiting  health  personnel  plus  the  local 
Leery  will  deliver  one  day  a  week.  She  has  trouble  with  her  balance  and  walking.  John,  who  is  still-single,  gets  a  hree 
Say  weekend  since  he  works  as  a  tv  engineer  for  the  public  tv  station,  drives  over  from  Knoxville  once  a  week  to  take 
mother  shopping,  etc.  (Amazingly  he  has  been  dating  one  gal  now  for  over  a  year..!) 

This  past  summer  stepbrother  Jim  Lineback  and  wife  Aree  drove  in  from  Ogdon,  Utah  to  see  mother  and  stay  for  a  week 
We  all  had  good  visits  and  it  was  fun  to  see  them.  (Jim  is  in  a  countdown  for  retirement  this  coming  April.)  And  stepsister 
Marney  and  family  are  still  in  Boise,  Idaho  but  she  and  John  and  I  e-mail  on  a  daily  basis. 

My  John  and  I  did  go  to  Florida  for  a  week  this  summer  (he  goes  more  often  than  I  do  though).  This  fall  he  stayed  in  the 
state  and  put  a  new  metal  roof  on  the  house  and  added  a  front  porch.  He  has  been  working  with  other  projects  here  and  on 
his  property  near  Monteagle  -  so  restoring  the  Concordia  yawl  has  taken  a  backseat.  He  just  became  a  greatgrandfather 
for  the  second  time.  That  has  shattered  my  image  of  what  a  greatgrandfather  should  look  like:  a  geezer.  And  he  is  not!  I 
have  been  working  at  MTSU  in  the  Publications  Office  now  for  over  32  years  (enrollment  is  up  over  22,000).  Time  ffies 
when  you  are  having  fun,  I  say. 

Have  a  happy  Christmas  and  stay  in  touch  I  always  enjoy  hearing  from  you! 
JUDY 
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